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AH-1 “Whiskey” in foreground at “Lonesome Dove”, CH-46 in background. Note: camouflage color. (MLS) 


Soviet produced Iraqi T-72B abandoned intact outside 
Kuwait City. Note lack of fender fuel cells (right side of vehicle) 
and one remaining “GILL” armor panel. (DH) 


Abandoned Soviet produced Iraqi 2S1 122mm self- 
propelled gun. Note spent ammunition shell casings. (DH) 


OT-62 (Czechoslovakian produced BTR-50). Vehicle marking, white background with red stripe. (DH) 


BRDM-2 scout car with NBC flags outside of Kuwait International Airport in area marked as an Iraqi NBC decontamination area. (DH) 


Right rear view of Sgt. Harpst's M-60A-1. Note wire spool on the rear fender for "secure line” communications. Radio usage was kept to an absolute 
minimum. (DH) 


Rear view of A Company M-60A-1 with Israeli made Clear 
Lane Marking System (CLAMS). (DH) 


A Company M-60A-1 in the field of abandoned Iraqi T-55 
family vehicles. (DH) 
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Sergeant Harpst's M-60A-1. Of particular note is the reactive armor array. (DH) 
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USMC AH-1W “Whiskey Cobra” with Hellfire missiles. (DH) 


Iraqi applique T-55. Note: raised armor section allowing 
driver access to vehicle when turret at the 12 o'clock position 
This vehicle is a T-55. (EK) 


Iraqi T-55 with KMT-6 


mine plow. (EK) 


Iraqi T-69 with turret storage basket in two color camouflage. (EK) 


lragi T-69 with unusual vehicle markings, yellow 
background with black letters. Tow hooks are yellow. (EK) 


Iragi T-72 that has seen better days. (EK) 


Chinese built type 531 ambulance. Camouflage is dark green over yellow sand base, “red crescent” marking is a red crescent moon on white circular 
background. (EK) 


Soviet built 251 122mm self propelled 
gun. (EK) 


Soviet built 283 152mm self propelled 
gun. Note in background Chinese produced 
type 531 ambulance. (EK) 


Soviet built “Gopher” anti-aircraft missile 
system (SAM) on MT-LB chassis. (EK) 


SAM-2 missile and missile site. (EK) 


Soviet built SA-9 “Gaskin” (on BRDM chassis). Missile 
boxes removed, Iraqi markings square box left side center of 
vehicle, split diagonally yellow over green. (EK) 


US Marine Corps M-60-A-1 without ERA clearly showing intricate mounting system. (EK) 
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USMC AAV-7 with wire mesh stand-off applique armor. Note: nose art (Scorpions). (EK) 


Iraqi T-55 in dug-in position. Tiles in front of gun tube were to 
minimize muzzle blast, to prevent detection and to aid in reacquiring 
targets. (EK) 


USMC M-60A-1 showing interesting kill marks. (EK) 


Destroyed Iraqi T-69 right side view. Vehicle killed by a 
LAV-25. (GLS) 


Iraqi T-69 in two color camouflage, Iraqi yellow sand and 
Soviet dark green. Vehicle was virtually factory fresh. Note 
laser range finder externally mounted above gun tube. (GLS) 


Soviet produced T-72G/M. Arabic on side skirts says 
“Lion of Babylon", fume extractor is yellow with white stripe 
marking on storage box is light gray circle with three black 
bars. (GLS) 


View of Soviet T-72G/M turret traversed to rear. Note 
dead space on rear turret storage box, lack of fender fuel 
: A panniers (vehicle was captured in this condition), applique 
4 - armor laminates around race ring bustle on side of hull. (GLS) 


Soviet produced Iraqi T-72B, left side. 
Impact point on left side of turret was caused 
by a DRAGON ATGM which did not penetrate. 
(GLS) 


Destroyed Iraqi T-62 . Note degree of 
damage to vehicle along with penetration point 
at bottom of turret underneath cargo rail. (GLS) 


Abandoned Iraqi T-62 in dug-in position. 
Note disrepair of camouflage netting. (GLS) 


Iraqi early T-62 with T-55 DShK ring. Note: bent metal side skirt. Other notables are missing mud flap and sheet metal covered IR lamp. Color on 
fume extractor is yellow with white stripe. This vehicle has two radio antennae indicating a command tank. (SCM) 


Captured Iraqi BRDM-2 Scout car, right side. Note: vehicle marking. (SCM) 


Chinese produced Iragi YW-531 
ambulance, left side. Note: overall good 
condition of the vehicle, shape of commander's 
cupola with DShK ring (violating the Geneva 
convention). The “Red Crescent” is the Muslim 
equivalent to the Red Cross. (SCM) 


Chinese produced Iraqi YW-531 APC, left 
side view. “Baker Boys”. (SCM) 


West German produced “Fox” NBC vehicle, in service with 
US Marine Corps. (SCM) 


Oil well fires outside Kuwait International Airport. (SCM) 


Iragi 57mm anti-aircraft gun. (Breech photo) (SCM) 


Iragi ZPU-4 23mm anti-aircraft gun, right side view. (SCM) 


Sgt. Lee's M-60A-1 at rest. (JL) 


Rear view of Sgt. Lee's M-60A-1. Note: IDF CLAMS 
system and Italian made Teller (magnetic) mine detonating 
device (roller). Also of note is the wire spool on right rear 
fender for secure line communication. Observe external 
storage of crews' personal gear, reminicent of Israeli storage 
habits. (JL) 


Chinese produced Iragi T-69 (mentioned 
in Sgt. Lee’s statements). Note: metal side 
skirts, also sections of turret basket array 
missing. Darkened area on side skirt from 
vehicle exhaust. (JL) 


Sgt. Lee's M-60A-1 in its dug-in fighting 
position. (JL) 


Chinese produced Iraqi type 531 
command vehicle. (JL) V 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84, right rear three 
quarter view. Of special note is the unique external fuel cell at 
the number four position (immediately under turret storage 
box). (JL) 


Soviet produced Iraqi T-62, “exploded view”. (GLS) 
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; ' Á As the Gulf Crisis escalated into the Gulf War and Operation 
Full photo credits will be given upon Desert Shield became Operation Desert Storm, most of us were pulled 
: r into it to some degree or another by the immediacy of the news 
publication. 


coverage. Here, at A. E. F. Designs, Inc., many of our friends and 
customers were called to go, lending an even more personal aspect to 
the situation. When they started to return and tell us their stories and 
ISBN 962-361-907-3 show us their pictures, we felt that these should be shared with a larger 
1 T audience who cared too. Here are a few individual stories from the 
Printed in Hong Kong people who served, in their words and with their pictures. 
The Persian Gulf War may not have been a big one by historical 
standards, but it was not asmall one either. We sent our forces “in harm’s 


way." Therefore, we wish to dedicate this book to ALL military men and 
women who have sacrificed their time, efforts, and, sometimes their 
lives, to allow us to remain free. 


Patricia A.Foran 


INTRODUCTION M 
T he goal of this publication was to tell the “Gulf War” story in the words and with photos 


of the men who were there. As history has shown, itis impossible to etch in stone 
everything that happened in the gulf. In these pages are the individual stories cross 
referenced with photos made by those who were there. | would like to thank deeply the 


following men without who's words and photos, this publication could not have been 
possible. Major Michael L Steele - USMC 369th HMVLA 1st Marine Division, Sergeant Ed Keene 
- USMC Reserves B Comany 2nd Landing Support Battalion 2nd Force Service Support Group 
2nd Marine Division, Sergeant David Harpst - USMC A Company 1st Tank Battalion 1st Marine 
Division, Gunnery Sergeant Greg Smith - USMC A Company óth Tank Battalion 2nd Marine 
Division, Corporal (now Sgt.) Shane Maxfield -USMC B Co Ist Battalion 25th Marines 2nd 
Marine Division, Sergeant Jeff Lee - USMC A C attalion 1st Marine Division. 
These were only a few of the "Few Goo! ration Desert Shield/ Desert 
Storm. 
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Oil well fire on the Emir's farm, in March 1991. (Photo: Maj. Michael L. 


Steele) 


The job was boring, real boring. You 
folks at home got the highlights on CNN. | got 
to see the whole season. The whole season 
was pretty boring. There was no interaction 
between cultures, probably by an agreement 
by both sides. | was off base, not counting 
flying, obviously, only twice in seven months. 
We had guys who never left the base. We 
really lived within about a hundred yards for 
seven months. Not like the news. There, you 
saw the whole area and all of the action 

| graduated from CU (Colorado 
University) in ‘77. | got my commission there 
through Navy ROTC, Marine option, and got 
my wings out of Pensacola in ‘79. I've been 
flying Cobra attack helicopters since then. 
l'vegotabout2,300hoursin J, TOW and Whiskey 
models. What we flew in the gulf was the 
Whiskey. My co-pilot was Lt. Pat Bulbagh from 
Kansas. He was asuperior co-pilot and he kept 
me from killing us on more than one occasion 
He's also a registered nurse. | knew if | got hurt, 
| was safe! We always flew with the same guys 
in the same positions, | led a division of four 
helicopters and it was always the same four 
pilot and crew teams. This was because we 
then knew exactly what everyone else was 
going to do. Everyone knew what a hard left 
turn was, MY hard left tum. We carried 4 TOW 
missles on the left side, 7 each 2.75cm rockets 
on stations 2 and 3, the inner stations, and 4 
Hellfire missles on the right. The nose gun is 
20mm, 750 rounds. Chaff buckets are above 
the weapons pods and carry chaff and flares 
in case someone shoots an SA-7,SA-14 surface 
to air missle at you and you have to dodge it. 
An important modification above the cockpit 
is an antenna for the LORAN. For those of you 
who aren't sailors, LORAN is a satellite locating 
network. You dial it in and it places you 
exactly, anywhere in the world. You cannot 
navigate in the desert without LORAN. When 
we grow up in the Marine Corps, they do 
everything as easy as possible. The easiest and 
cheapest way to navigate is to teach someone 
how to use a map. However, you cannot nav 
out in the Saudi/Kuwaiti desert with just Mr. 
Map. It won't help because here looks the 
same as there and just the same as over there 
or there. If you're not on LORAN, you end up 
following the roads and, of course, half the rest 


ofthe world was also following the roads. | was 
scared about three times, allby my own people. 
One of the worst scares was when we were 
going down south along Basrah highway on 
night vision goggles and an Army Blackhawk 
was right there! | mean he was so close | saw 
his cockpit lights! | over torqued my aircraft 
pulling out of his way. He dived to the deck 
and continued on, we continued on. It 
happened 

On August 2nd, of course, Kuwait was 
invaded. August lóth our group landed in the 
gulf. Iwas a member of HMLA-369 Marine Light 
Attack Helicopters. Our first battle was with the 
United States Air Force while still in the States. 
We flew overintwo C-141s and five C-5s with all 
our aircraft in them. We took 18 Cobras and 6 
Hueys, which was different from our normal 
TO&E. Our squadron was usually 12 and 12 
Back then, we were sure Saddam was going to 
come south right away, so we wanted to go 
combat loaded. The Air Force didn't want us 
to have ammunition on the same aircraft as 
our helicopters. We wanted each of our 
helicopters self-contained and ready to go 


“Highway to Hell”, Basrah Highway going out of Kuwait City. (MLS) 


immediately so if one of the transport aircraft 
went down for maintenance, and another 
one got diverted for weather, if only one aircraft 
made it, we still had enough stuff to go and 
fight the war, The Air Force, for some strange 
reason, doesn't like to load Willy Pete(White 
Phosphorus) loads in with HE(High Explosive) 
loads, or this with that and the otherthing. Well, 
we won that battle and we ALL got there in 
one piece 

We landed at Dhahran on the night of 
the 16th. The next day, the morning ofthe 17th, 
we flew to Jubayl, which is a very modern 
airfield. The Saudis had built a lot of facilities 
over there for the Bedouins but nobody uses 
them. There were modern hospitals out here 
with US gear in them, closed up with only two 
or three caretakers. They have modern 
housing in Riyadh, where the BIG 
HEADQUARTERS ended up. They alll lived in 
brand new, never been occupied, condos. 
The Bedouins don't care. They alllive out in the 
desert and wander around. At the Jubayl 
airfield there were elements of the 82nd 
Airborne with some Apaches and OH-58D. | 


Basrah Highway, leading from Kuwait City to Basrah. (MLS) 


Horizon of oil well fires. (MLS) 


like the OH-58D because they lase for us. (The 
Hellfire missles we carried use a laser to aquire 
targets.) There were alsosome Saudihelicopters 
based there. It eventually became a very big 
base while we were there. We stayed there 
roughly six months, August 17th to February Ist 
The first of February, we moved up to 
an airfield called Tange, owned by the 
ARAMOCO company which is the American- 
Arab Oil Company. They runalltheirhelicopters 
out of there to service all the oil wells and 
platformsin the gulf. The majority ofthe warwe 
spent here. We'd fly north and work the areas 
between Jubayl andTange. The Arab Coalition 
forces were up there with BMP-2s. We were 
really glad we didn't end up having to fly 
support forthose guys, because telling a Kuwaiti 
BMP from an Iraqi BMP would have been a real 
mess, especially at night. We didn't fly north 
too much until the war started. The live 
ordnance ranges we used weren't set up until 
relatively late, around the middle of January. 
We flew off the coast most of the time. We 
had ANGLICO (Air Naval Gun Liaison)radio 
forces south of the border on the coast for 
patrol and fire support. There was a lot of 
Reconinthe area because that was where we 
thought we would have to fight. If the Iraqis 
had come, we would have known about it. 
Patrol's were getting a good lay of the land 
Everyone thinks the desert is hot. We all 
wore coats and there were some weeks where 
we slept in full sweats inside our sleeping bags. 
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West German “Fox” NBC detection vehicle used by U.S.M.C. at Kuwait 


International Airport. (MLS) 


It got cold as hell there sometimes. Right after 
Christmas and January was bad, it rained! 
We were there during the rainy season. People 
ask about water in the desert! There isa whole 
area southwest of Kuwait that fills up with 
water. It's very marshy and swampy but you 
can’t really tell until you get close. Thenit'stoo 
late! Before the war, the ground units were 
told this area would trap water in the rainy 
season, but they forgot when the push came. 
All the areas they had been doing practice 
opsin before the rainy season started, became 
flooded and sure as hell, they drove right 
through the middle and got bogged down. 
Lonesome Dove was where we lived, just 
tents and our helicopters lined up and parked 
way out around the edge. That was how it 
originally started. Each day, when you'd come 
back, you'd think, "I'm not going to walk that 
far", and you'd land closer and closer. Finally, 
we were landing right next to our tents. 

After about two weeks in country, it 
became real obvious the Iraqis weren't going 
to come. We got stronger and Saddam didn't 
do anything. He should have kept going 
through Kuwait, and kept on to Riyadh from 
the beginning. The longer he waited, the 
more likely he wasn't going to push. | think the 
actual breaking point, when we decided he 
wasn't going to come at all, was Iraqi 
Independance Day, October Ist. The Prophet 
Mohammed was born like 4 October. We 
figured he might use either of those two dates 


Oil slick caused by Hussein's forces off Saudi Arabian tidepool. (MLS) 


as a jumping off point. After that time passed, 
Saddam was looking at us from strictly a 
defensive point of view. 

The battle of Khafji began the night of 
January 30. The battle of Khafji was actually 
three thrusts. | fought at Khafji itself. There was 
athrust to the west of Khafji and another further 
west of that. | was the third division (A division 
was four Cobras)to take off, about 04:30AM. 
We wandered up to the front, | was in no real 
hurry to get there, the war wasn't going 
anywhere. | went to Al-Rashad and refueled, 
then went "feet wet" out overthe gulf. A C-130 
was engaged south of Khafjiand lwas watching 
the triple A shooting up there, to see where it 
was located. We stayed "feet wet" off the 
coast north of Mishab and hovered and 
watched. We came "feet dry" south of Khafji as 
soonasthe Iraqis came south across the border 
and the Coalition Arab forces and Marines 
came acrossto the south. The presssaid we put 
Marine units in for support. We put them there 
sothe Arabs wouldn'tretreat. The main highway 
going south out of Khafji was lit up like 1-25 in 
Denver after a Bronco football game. The air 
blockade had jammed up all Arab Coalition 
vehicles coming out of the city and they allhad 
their lights on! | mean, | had on night vision 


goggles and it was so bright, | had to put my 
goggles up. It was all jammed up because we 
put a Marine battalion across the rear of the 
Coalition Forces so no one would move 
| went over southwest with the 


backwards. 


ZPU-4 towed anti-aircraft gun in Kuwait City. (MLS) 


AH-1 “Tango” at “Lonesome Dove” helicopter base. (MLS) 


Arab Coalition forces at my back and sat 
down on the ground to watch the light show. 
A C-130 was taking triple A fire from along the 
coast, because the Iraqis had moved their 
ZSU-23 "Shilka" anti-aircraft guns down there. | 
had a Huey with me with a FLIR (Forward 
Looking Infra-Red). He could see better at 
night than | could so he went up and scouted 
forme. When he found some BMPs, | took it up 
and rolled over on them. We started shooting 
TOW missles at them and they shot a 73mm 
rocket at me. They had a vague idea where 
we were. We shot them up and one exploded. 
There were six BMPs to start, but three booked. 
As soon as the first rocket went down range, 15 
seconds later, those three were back across 
the border. They fired up their engines and 
they were gone. | have never seen anyone 
move that fast. Run away, run away. Three 
shot it out, we killed two. We stayed on the 
area and made two more attacks there. 

It took four or five days to clear out 
Khafji. They let the Arabs do it because there 
was a lot to be gained by them taking back 
their own country. Guys who supported them 
said the Arabs would roll up about 20 tanks, 
shoot one round down toward the Iraqis, take 
alittle fire and the 20 tanks would stop, put it in 
reverse and start coming back. And it got to 
ihe point where we would move a Marine 
battalion up behind them and not let them 
come back. So we were in support of them, 
uh, well, not quite. When we came back the 
next day, we put Cobras west so no one could 
flow around south of Khafji. We sat out there 
and watched the Arabs move up. Our guys 
would hopscotch behind them. The Arabs 
would try to move back. No, no, no. Move up, 
move up. It was like bumper cars, pushing 
them up into the war. 

The one thing about the T-62 tank CNN 
showed captured at the battle of Khafji was 
that we found an incredible lack of equipment 
maintenance on the Iraqi vehicles. If you look 
atmaintenance, you cantellsomething about 
morale, dedication and logistical support. That 


T-62A tank could not have driven 10 miles by 
itself. When I saw that tank, | knew we were 
going to kick their butts. | was amazed at the 
Iragi lack of maintenance. These people were 
doing nothing but basically sitting on their butts 
for sik months. They didn't make very good use 
of their time. | expected about a 10 to 14 day 
war. | was amazed it went quicker than that. 
But that tank was very poorly maintained. It 
told us a lot. 

The first day of the ground war, | was 
the flight coordinator for a 50 helicopter leap. 
We were supposed to go during the day, but 
we ended up going at night. That terrorized us 
more than the enemy! The air traffic got so 
bad that first night it was scary. We lifted up, 36 
transport helicopters and 14 Cobras, and as 
we lifted, they(lragis) dropped a bunch of 
artillery in front of us so we drifted off to the 


right. Then everyone started stacking up. | told 
my division to land, just land! My co-pilot, Pat 
said, "Where at?" | said, " | don't care, just 
land." We actually landed in enemy territory. 
We sat on the deck while "the Battle of Britain” 
went on overhead. | was amazed we didn't 
have a midair. We did crash one on the way 
up and two on the way back, but not in that 
mess overhead. 

The first day of the war there was also a 
big chemical threat, or so we thought. To get 
an idea of what being in a NBC suit is like, go 
down to your local airport, borrow one of those 
silver fire fighting things and climb into your car 
and drive ata 120mph. That's what it's like. 
Anyone who thinks they can fight a war in that 
stuff is fooling themselves. We would lose as 
many aircraft to pilot mistakes as to enemy 
chemicals. First, with all that crap on, suit, 
helmet and everything else, it was hot and 
sweaty. When you turned your head, the suit 
didn't move with you, you couldn't see 
anything and it was miserable as well as 
dangerous. 

The second day of the war was the 
second time | was terrified, again by my own 
people. That day | fought at and around the 
Imir's farm. He had a pretty nice place until 
they torched it. You heard about them lighting 
off all the wells. They really did do that. When 
you flew into the area, it was like flying at night. 
You could see 200 feet in front of you, and the 
oil, when you were down amongst the burning 
wells where we fought quite a bit of the time, 
would splatter on the cockpit canopy. We'd 
have to land about every 15 minutes and the 
copilot would have to get out and clean up 
the canopy. It was a good job for a lieutenant. 
Flying low over a burning oil well, you had to be 
very aware that if you got too near the fires the 
heat could cook off your ordnance 

We fought like infantry, we hopped. 1 
had six Cobras with me and | would pick a 
section and hop from treeline to treeline. As 
we went up to atreeline, we flew with a guy on 
my left a guy on my right and have the other 
three back coveringeitherside. I'd goforward, 


Closeup AH-1 "Whiskey" Cobra with TOW weapons mounted, refueling at Kuwait airport. (MLS) 


Iragi T-62-A captured at Khafji, January 30, 1991. (MLS) 


the guy on my left would cover my left, the guy 
on my right cover my right. Then we'd bring 
people up like the infantry. | went as far as | 
could until | got down to only 100 foot visibilty. 
We just couldn't hang anymore, so we had to 
come back. The danger was getting all that oil 
splattered on us as we moved forward. Not 
only were we getting bad visibilty, but the 
cockpit was getting filled with heat and fumes 
fromthe burning oil creating a bad environment 
for us as well as the instruments. The roaring of 
the burning wells was so loud we could feel it 
At first, we couldn't understand why the men 
onthe ground were yelling as us overthe radio. 
When we landed and opened the cockpit, we 
knew. They couldn't hear themselves! Under 
the oil field cloud it would be coldlike 50 
degrees. We'd fly 10 miles away and it would 
be 75 degrees, because the sunshine would 
be working for you. Between the smoke clouds 
rain and all of the other stuff in the air, (Itlooked 
like what you hear about a Nuclear Winter) at 
about 10 o'clock in the morning it got so dark 
we couldn't see our handsin front of our faces 
itlooked about midnight 

One of the Kuwaitis’ two airports is Al 
Jaber, their military facility. The hangars are 
reinforced 12' concrete with rebar. The Air 
Force took Laser guided, 2,000 Ib bombs and 
put one in each of them. The hanger doors 
were blown off. They put a bomb down on the 
dot, close in, and “boom”, all the doors blew 
off and took out anything in there. We landed 
there the night of the third day of the war, at 3 
AM. We had put a refueling point there and 
werefueled. land another guy went exploring.. 
“being cool.” We didn't find anything so we 
went back and took off. The next morning, 
they told us the area hadn't been swept yet, so 
allthe Rockeye cluster bomblets were still laying 
out there! Stepping on one of those would not 
have been "real cool" „it would have definitely 
ruined our day. 

Our blueprint for fighting the war was to 
sit in a place called Mishab Bay, take off in the 
morning and go find the war. When we got low 
on anything, we went back over the border 
just inside the safe zone where the 


FARC(Forward Area Refueling and Cargo) was. 
We'd land there and refuel and rearm. The 
boys at the FARC were a pretty salty group. 
They did theirjob well. Then we went back and 
fought the war again. We always knew when 
we crossed into "Indian country”. We'd fly like 
ten hours a day, never going home unless our 
aircraft went down. We did not lose any 
helicopters and we did not even take any 
battle damage. Mostly, the Iraqis would shoot 
at us for awhile and then come forward and 
surrender. 

Flying ground support was a bitch. We 
would call a FO (Forward Observer) to find out 
where the targets were. If we looked over the 
sky, there'd be all these airplanes stacked up 
waiting. Someone would come up, “Okay, 
we've got five tanks over here”, and there’d 
be 50 guys chasing it. We'd be calling the FAC 
for clearance and took off, and all these guys 
would be peeling off to cover them. Look over 
to the other side and there would be an A-10 
coming through. The FAC would call, “You've 
got an A-10 coming through the other way”, 
and the other guys would have to turn around 
and get out of the way. The A-10 would come 
in and shoot. Then the FAC would give you the 
call, “Okay, come in now”. They were like a 
stop sign in the sky. There was an air traffic 
controller on station all the time during the day 
when everybody and their dog was out there 
looking for a piece of the war! 

We engaged BMPs, tanks and troops. 
The Iraqis fought no real pitched battles during 
the ground war. They would shoot some, to 
make themselves feel good, and then 
surrender. We'd pull up and hammer a couple 
of BMPs,Ishotata lot of people we never even 
saw, and they would come out and surrender, 
quite happy to do it. They'd wave their hands 
and run at you. Then our guys, the infantry units 
we were supporting, would go out and 
“capture” them. It was kind of a pedestrian 
cluster down there and we would have to stop 
shooting because there were so many people 
surrendering. All we could do was just hang 
there for awhile until they were all finished 
We'd move off to the side, watch and wait 


The Iraqi army was more than willing to give up. 
Imean yousee pictures of the Germans during 
World War Il and they were beaten down and 
demoralized, but they fought to the very end. 
The Iraqis were quite happy to surrender. We 
would fly by them and they'd wave and blow 
kisses. We would come across groups of 50 
sitting in the desert. No one was guarding 
them. No one else was within five miles. They'd 
wave and they'd be very happy to see us. | 
told my copilot, all this time we thought we 
were liberating Kuwait we were really liberating 
the Iraqi army! 

We were engaging some BMPs when a 
bunker started shooting at me from a klick 
away. The ground people said “You're taking 
fire from two o'clock". Contrary to what you 
think, in airplanes, 90% of the time you do not 
know you are taking fire, especially if you are 
notbeinghit. At night, youcansee tracers and 
stuff, but during the day you can't tell you're 
taking fire until someone actually starts hitting 
you. You could have people shooting at you 
and someone would have to bring it to your 
attention to look over andsee allthis fire coming 
at you, tracers occassionally or muzzle flashes. 
Anyway, there was a bunker shooting at me 
with small arms. | thought, “It’s a klick away. 
We'llkeep shooting on target.” When we were 
finished there, | said “Okay, let's go get the 
bunker.” | took two of my other guys with me 
and we set up to shoot out of their range, We 
were going to hammer them, when | said 
“Wait” as about 15 guys came out and 
surrendered. | thought, “You were so tough 15 
minutes ago". It was almost always like that 
We were really disappointed as a squadron. | 
think a lot of other people were too, We had 
a Huey crash and killed four people, the two 
pilots and the crew chiefs. We said we could 
make up for it on the back side by killing a lot 
of them. Well, they surrendered too fast to kill 
alot of them. Yes, we were disappointed. If 
you've ever got close to a girl hoping to get it 
and you didn't, it was about the same. 
Fortunately, it's never happened to me. 

You may have heard about a big 
convoy that tried to get away toward the end 
ofthe war, anda fixed wing got a hold of them 
they didn't make it? It really wasn't a convoy. 
It was more like a stampede. These guys (the 
Iraqis) all jumped into whatever vehicles they 
could find or steal in Kuwait City and ran north 
on the Basrah Highway, the "Highway To Hell" 
They got caught. It was during daylight and 
they didn't make it. | don't know how many 
died there. There were several thousand 

Typical Iraqi breastworks were set up in 
a triangle. From the ground, you couldn't see 
them. From the air, they were real obvious 
Most of the time there was no bomb damage 
or anything, they would just be abandoned 
There was a lot of gear and they had set nice 
positions. A lot of gear was brand new stuff, 
much ofitlabeled Aman, Jordan, andit was all 
set up ready to fire. We founda 14.5mm Anti- 
aircraft gun that all you had to do was squeeze 
the trigger to put a round down range. They 
had the ammo loaded, they just didn't put the 
rounds down range when push came toshove 
which was good. They had areas where they 
could have put up a real good fight. They just 
didn't do it. The Iraqi artillery wouldn't shoot 
because if they shot even one round at us, we 


had radar that could backtrack the azimuth of 
the shell and tell us where it came from. Then 
our radar operators would call up the air, and 
the air would say, " Oh yeah, we see it”, and all 
of those stacked up airplanes would go after 
the site. The Iraqis literally could not shoot their 
artillery because they knew what would 
happen. 

The desert was a perfect hunting 
ground for air. Not only for airplanes, but for all 
of the technology we were using. One of the 
dangers | think we could be trapped by is, that 
whatever we do in the future as a military is 
going to be compared to Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait and no matter how well we do, if we 
take more than a hundred casualties that’s 
more than it took in Kuwait and it could 
automatically imply that someone did a bad 
job. | think this is a real danger in the future. 
Absolutly everything went in our favor in the 
gulf, that was the perfect battlefield for us as a 
high technology system. There was really no 
place to hide, nothing to get in the way. | 
don't think it would have been that easy in 
Cambodia. 

At the end of the war it was everyone 
for themselves as far as souvenirs. | had a real 
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Major Michael L. Steele, AH-1 "Whiskey" pilot, 369th HMLA USMC, and his brother with General Norman Schwarzkoff. 


nice AK-47 automatic weapon that they took 
away from me before | came home. | had 
carried it in my cockpit so that if we had been 
shot down, we wouldn't have had to worry 
about ammunition. The grunts grabbed a 
bunch of stuff. You'd fly over British positions 
andthere'dbe one T-72 and one T-62 and one 
1-55 amd one BMP and one BRDM, a nice 
collection. Of course, they packed it all up 
and took it home with them. | think all that 
aging Japanese stuff that has been sitting 
outside as memorials is going to be replaced 
by new Iraqi stuff. If someone could have 
figured out a way to put stamps on a tank, I’m. 
sure someone would have mailed one home. 
It was amazing how that stuff was being done. 
I'm sure there will be a bunch of stuff brought 
back here I'm positive that the National 
Training Center at Fort Irwin will get a bunch of 
the real thing to play with 

Kuwait City was screwed up. You can't 
really tell from the photos, but that city was 
really messed up. All the windows were 
broken out and in the streets, all of the cars left 
had been stripped down. It looked like a 
futuristic movie from New York. There was all 
this furniture and carpets and junk laying 
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around. The stores had been looted with 
mannequins laying in the streets. The Iraqis tore 
it up pretty good. Kuwait International Airport, 
the civilian one, was torn apart. The thing is, 
people think we fought over these areas, We 
never bombed Kuwait International, we never 
bombed Kuwait City. The Iragis abandoned 
Kuwait City before the Coalition Forces got 
there, so there never was any heavy fighting in 
there. The Iraqis screwed that whole place up 
just for grins. The Persian Gulf was full of oil. You 
can see in photos all of the black stuff is oil 
Saddam messed it up good, there’s no doubt 
aboutit. The Saudis always said they were not 
against the Iraqi people, they were against 
Saddam. * Saddam is a bad man.” 

Looking back on that time, we all just 
did our jobs. | think some of the reaction to 
what we did was a little over blown, it was not 
like Guatal Canal or Chosen Reservoir. We did 
exactly what the United Nations mandated, 
no more, no less. | think we have not heard the 
last of this. It is great that the country supported 
us they way they did, don't get me wrong. Im 
just glad to get back to normal. 


The men of Maj. Mike Steele's Cobra wing. (MLS) 
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| was with A Company, First Tank 
Battalion, First Marine Division. We had just 
come back from our float July 15th, so our 20 
man platoon was almost all on leave. The fact 
wehadjust come off deployment, really helped 
to develop platoon integrity. We had just 
spent six months together on board a ship and 
that helped us for the seven months in the 
desert, removed from civilization. Our unit was 
real tight. The second week of August, we 
knew for sure we were going, after they 
activated the 7th Expeditionary Brigade out of 
29Palmsandtheirattachmentunits from across 
the United States. We were told to start work 
from 6 AM to 9PM, stripping deadlined tanks of 
parts to use as spares on other tanks. Spare 
parts for the M-60 is a very serious problem 
because they don't make them anymore. We 
also, started taking all types of NBC classes. 
Aftertwenty yearsof going through the motions, 
everyone became serious. The morale to 
accomplish the mission was high because 
everyone thought it was a worthwhile cause 
The down-side on morale came because of 
the types of equipment we had to use and our 
inability to train properly and correctly. 

We, Alpha Company in our Battalion, 
were trained as a slow unit assigned to the 
Marine Expeditionary unit in the Pacific. The 
job of the MEW is to provide evacuation for 
embassies that are overrun, such asthe Liberian 
one. Marines were also the first people to land 
in Lebanon, and the first into Granada. It’s a 
mixture of all types of units, artillery, aircraft, 
tanks and infantry. We were told initially, that 
we would be shipping out on a boat as a unit. 


Sergeant David Harpst in cupola of abandoned Iraqi T-72B holding a T-72 


As the week progressed, we backtracked and 
went over on aircraft. We picked ourequipment 
up from the MPS ships (Maritime Prepositioning 
Ships) the Marine Corps has floating all over the 
oceans at all times. 

|participated in Team Spirit ‘89. Ourjob 
at that time was to take the equipment off the 
MPS ships, get all the tanks together, and take 
them 35 miles onto a firing range in Korea, We 
bore sighted and zeroed the weapons on the 
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tanks, ran them overland and brought them 
back to the ships for storage. After the long 
storage period, the tanks ran great forthe most 
part. | put 1600 miles on my tank, and | never 
lost an engine or a transmission. Most of the 
problems were minor to what we thought they 
would be. We all thought we would have tanks 
falling out every mile. But, all of our tanks went 
to war. They were all not always 100% combat 
effective, but they were able to make the 


View from M-60A-1 tank gunner's sight of two type T-69s and one YW-531 
command vehicle. (Sgt. Jeff Lee's platoon engaged these vehicles, see text) 
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journey. They stood up better than | expected, 
after seven months of running in the desert for 
over 1600 miles. We needed no type of major 
services like pulling engines or transmissions, 
draining oil, or other big things like that. The 
tanks ran superbly well, considering how old 
they were. 
The main problem was a lack of spare 
parts for the M-60 tanks, It really was a 
drawback. Getting them out to the field took 
alongtime. | waited 33 days for a one pound 
part to come from the States. We were, also, 
lacking up to 75% of most of the larger, more 
expensive tools that are standard issue level in 
each company. For example, for the 17 tanks 
in our company, we had only 2 fuel transfer 
pumps and 1 pair of slave cables( jumper 
cables for tanks), We raided some from other 
places, but even then, some of the critical 
ones never did show up, even after seven 
months. We had 100% of the cheaper things 
required on each tank, like wrenches but, really 
hurt for some of the major things. The fuel 
transfer pumps became vital when we made 
our last move to the actual jump-off, attack 
positions. We had four tanks that ran out of 
fuel, and we had to transfer fuel by hand. We 
never were brought up to our standard issue 
on tools or spare parts. 
My problems were re-occurring with 
the voltage regulator, which recharges the 


tank's batteries. That was the part! had to wait 
for so long and, the night we went to war, it 
went again. The batteries drained and there 
was no way to recharge them. By the second 
day of the war, we couldn't traverse the gun, 
it drew too much power. The accumulator 
drains every five or ten minutes with the gun 
traverse on. We had no batteries at all after 
the second or third day and we had to either 
leave the tank running or jump-start it. When 
you use the gas mask particulate system, 
normally, at 100% airflow you could actually 
feel the air coming through the mask. The 
second day, we had gas attack alert and the 
air circulation was down to 80%. By the third 
gas alert on the third day, we were getting only 
30% airflow through the system because there 
were no batteries to boost the power. You could 
barely feel any air coming through the system. 

The second week of September, we 
were at our gunnery range in Saudi Arabia to 
bore sight and zero the tanks. We fired nine 
rounds that day. To properly bore sight and 
zero takes five rounds. That left a total of four 
rounds to train on, but we couldn't move and 
fire or try to stage an engagement, so we just 
shot the panel. In November we were given 
the chance to fire again to check the zero, but 
we had only fourroundsto fire and not all ofthe 
tanks fired because some of them were in the 
bone yard getting worked on, including mine 


View of abandoned Chi-Com produced type T-69s and one YW-531 
command vehicle. (Sgt. Jeff Lee’s Platoon ) (DH) 


Frontal view of lead type T-69 MBT. Note: overall well maintained. 
Specific note: steel reinforced, rubberized side skirts, Chi-Com IR light, laser 
range finder laying across top of turret. Vehicle odometer showed less than 200 
miles. (DH) 


In December, | saw a magazine article 
aboutthe army saying that they had the wrong 
tanks. Most of the Army units were equipped 
with M-1s and all should be transferred over to 
M-1A-ls. Here you have the Marine Corps 
sitting in our M-60A-1 dinosaurs, and the Army 
is bitching about their over-pressure systems, 
andthe thermal and laser sighting systems. We 
had nothing to compare to what they had. We 
wrote a rebuttal to Newsweek, and they sent 
us back a little card, “we got your article and 
thanks, but we couldn't use it". | think the most 
depressed | ever got was watching one of the 
24th MAC, one of the large Army units, go past 
usinlate February, They passed by with their M- 
ls less than a thousand yards away and we 
couldn't hear them, 300 M-1s and Bradleys 
going right by without any noise. If they had 
been one of our units of M-60s and LTVP-7 
Amtracks, you could have hear them miles 
away. 

The Marine Corps has never been real 
hot on armored combat. We had been told 
for years that we would get M-1 tanks and 
every year , it would be pushed back on the 
aquisition schedule. The gulf war finally made 
it happen. The first Marine group to get the M- 
1A-1s was the reserve unit from Yacoma, 
Washington. They got theirs in November or 
December and got to train at 29 Palms before 
theyshipped out. They had the highest kill ratio 


Right side view of lead type T-69 showing the newness in appearance of the vehicle. (DH) 


of the war for any Marine unit. 1/3rd of the rest 
ofthe M-1A-1s the Corps used were brand new 
from Chrysler and arrived in January at the 
same time as the Lejeune Marines came in- 
country. The other 2/3rds were borrowed from 
the Army and had been in-country from early 
on. Most of the Lejeune Marines hadn'ttrained 
on or shot M-1A-1s, The Army spends years to 
master those tanks. The only thing the same 
between an M-60 and an M-1A-1 is they each 
have a turret and a hull, everything else is 
different. We had been in Saudi Arabia since 


Left side view of lead type T-69 and the “Victor”. Note: curves in the rubberized side skirts 


August sitting in the sand and would have had 
even more time than the Yacoma Reserves to 
train and to bring those tanks on line. | talked 
tosome M-1 crews and they told me you have 
to fire and run the equipment to bring the new 
tanks up to speed, like running a new car for 
2,000 miles to break things into working together 
The sensors and computer equipment won't 
work accurately until after it has been used a 
number of times. Yet, the latest arrivals with the 
least amount of time to train got the new tanks 
and the Yacoma reserves attached to them 


Sometimes, things just don't make sense. 

Everything wasn't too bad, | mean it 
was a pain waking up at 5:30 in the morning in 
the cold, December and January without 
having adequate clothing, like thermal 
underwear. That was always in short supply. 
Everyone thought we'd be out in the desert 
only two or three months, and it would be over. 
We were really lacking in some types of better 
cold weather gear. You might have noticed in 
some of the news footage, the troops wearing 
night desert cammies? That was more for 
warmth rather than camouflage. 

| found out about the beginning of the 
air war at 5:30AM when we cranked up the 
tanks every morning to charge the batteries, 
do a radio check and change the net, secure 
communications, and make sure all the codes 
foreverything were correct. The commanding 
officer came over the air and announced 
conditions "Air alert red, weapons tight". We 
Then turned the radio on to the AFRTS station, 
which played 48 hours of continous news. We 
had no warning before they started bombing. 

My unit was attached to Task Force 
Ripper in the beginning of January. My Alpha 
Company was thrown with them so we could 
be the breaching force, the so-called cannon 
fodder. Third Battalion wouldn't have to take 
casualties opening breaches and be able to 
stay together to operate as a complete entity 
after the breach. The first day of the Ground 
War, our tank blew our regulator, so we were 
"combat deadline". Still, we went. We had 
been practicing for the preceeding thirty to 
forty days how to breach obstacles. If we had 
to ditch, we would bring up our Israeli Towed 
Assault bridges, drop the facines (bundles of 
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pipes) from Amtracks and have the bulldozer 
tank come in and push dirt over them to get 
through ditches. We were never really told we 
were moving out, they just told us to start taking 
our nerve agent pills. You take one every eight 
hours, The day before, we got those new 
passive lights for the back of the tanks so our 
aircraft wouldn't shoot us. They were lights that 
angled back at about 60 degrees so that only 
our aircraft could see them and ID us at night. 
Only a few tanks out of the 17 actually got 
them. We were told to mount up and put our 
NBC suits at 4:00PM and be ready to move at 
2200 hours. We did our final preps mentally 
and physically and changed the air screens in 
our tanks. 

We moved along a road and up to the 
Saudi berm defense. The line had already 
been bulldozed out a couple of days before. 
We just went through the Saudi land defense 
barrier and then through the Kuwaiti land 
barrier. That was about three or four o'clock in 
the morning. When we all coiled up to refuel, 
| remember thinking to myself, “Jeez, | hope 
some Iraqi scout is not out there calling artillery 
in on us”, We were a 1,500 man unit with all 
amtracks and tanks in one small place, 
refueling. About that time, someone let off 
about ten rounds of M-85. Isaid, "Oh my God, 
here we go for sure!" We were about 10 miles 


Smashed 281, Soviet built 122mm self-propelled gun, on the road to 
Kuwait International Airport. (DH) 


No. 2 vehicle type T-69. Note: Chi-Com style turret baskets. Vehicle is not 
as well maintained. Personal affects on vehicle are disturbed due to souvenier 
hunting. Crew was killed after they engaged TOW and MBT units with vehicle 


short of the Iraqi Barrier. It's 1Omilesof noman's 
zone, the barrier, and two to three miles before 
the first minefield. Out of 17 tanks, there were, 
maybe 13 complete maps. There was always 
a crew left without one and of course, since I 
was a junior Marine which made me Junior 
tank commander, | didn't get a map. The 
maps really didn't do you much good anyway 
in the desert. Everything looked the same. 

At daybreak, about 5:30AM, the first 
line charge went off. We were all sitting on line, 
waiting for it. Boom! l'd never seen a line 
charge go off before, and | thought one of our 
tanks had been hit because it was so close 
when it went off. There was a TOW jeep sitting 
next to me with thermal sights and 10 power 
magnification. Helaunched aTOW-2 warhead 
missle. | was watching it fly down range, but I 
couldn't see anything because it was so dark 
and overcast. There wasn't any light for our 
tank's passive sights to use to see. | watched 
the missile ditch into the minefield. That was 
not unusual. l've seen, in training, out of 50 
TOW missiles, only 8 of them work 

About 30 seconds later, all the tanks 
start fiing rounds down range in the same 
general area. Every once in a while, there 
would be a splash, like when a round hits a 
tank, you get that spark. | could see that type 
of sparking. My gunner was telling me "I see 
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something out there, | see something! Let me 
shoot! Let me shoot!" Since we hadn't fired 
the gun since September, we weren't even 
sure it would work. We did our prep to fire 
checks, but said "No, no don'tshoot, because 
no one is firing back at us”. There were no 
secondary explosions either. There is a time, as 
a tank commander, you have to let your 
crewmen do their job, no matter what you 
think. My gunner is still saying "Let me shoot, let 
me shoot", so | let him shoot two rounds. They 
were short, because | couldn't get a range out 
there. But, after we had shot two rounds.(the 
company shot betweeh 30 and 35 rounds all 
together) we hear over the radio “Cease fire! 
Cease fire! We're shooting at our own guys!" 
All these rounds were just going through trucks, 
friendly trucks. Ourscouts had navigated us off 
athousand yards to the west of where we were 
supposed to be and we ended up in someone 
else's area of responsibility. We were shooting 
up their supply column, they had coiled up on 
the far side of the obstacle. The range was 
about 2,000 yards, when we shot the supply 
column. | think our unit was accused of killing 
one Marine and wounding two. It could have 
been avoided if we would have had laser 
and/or thermal sights, we could have made 
out the distinctive shapes of our 1/4 ton trucks 
or our six-bys, or our HumVees with that type of 


Abandoned YW-531 (Chi-Com) on the road to Kuwait International 
Airport. M-60s belong to A Company, First of the First. (DH) 


Iraqi T-72B (Soviet produced) struck by aircraft fire. 


“decapitation” of T-72 vehicles destroyed. (DH) 


equipment 

The Iraqis were definitely prepared to 
use NBC( Nuclear, Biological, Chemical) 
warfare. On the outskirts of Kuwait City, there 
was a radar antenna farm covered with all 
types of antenna. Ithad been there before the 
lraqis. Right outside of it, we came to an abrupt 
halt. There was an NBC sign on the ground. We 
brought up the Kuwaiti officer who was with us 
for interpretation, and he read that the area 
was a NBC casualty collection point for the 
lragisoldiers. We found millions of gas masks, in 
our little “booty” raids after the war. 

The one thing about the Iraqis, it did not 
looklike they came to fight a war. Allthe troops 
we came across on the highways and major 


Hull of decapitated T-72B. (DH) 
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intersections and the cities, had doorbells, 
Mercedes, carved tools, men’s fragrances, 
women's silks, colognes, typewriters, Ato Zand 
anything but military gear. They were 
demoralized to begin with. | think it was one 
humbling experience after another. The air 
war had a lot to do with that. It’s hard to keep 
your moral up when you have airplanes flying 
over your head bombing the hell out of you, 
and you can't do anything about it. | think we 
could have won the war without the heavy 
bombardment, but, we would have taken 
tremendously high casualties. | think the full 
value of the aircraft that participated willnever 
be completely known, but, | think they're 
gettingthe creditthey deserve. But eventhen, 


Left side of BRDM-2 Scout car with NBC flags outside Kuwait International Airport. (DH) 


without us, they would still be there. You can't 
just pound someone out of existance. It didn't 
workin Vietnam andit didn't work in World War 
Il when they fire bombed Dresden and Tokyo. 
You still have to come in on the ground. 

One of the intellegence/interrogation 
teams, told me that the Iraqis only trained to 
fire within five hundred yards. The armored 
vehicles were not capable of any type of co- 
ordinated firing maneuvers or combined 
combat arms using theirfullline of arms, artillery 
with tanks, infantry supporting each other, etc 
They weren't trained for any of that. They were 
only told to open fire at any enemy within five 
hundred yards of their positions. That range is 
point blank for anything we have. We were 
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Destroyed Iraqi 2S1. Of particular note is the burn pattern from internal 
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going through theirfive hundred yard minefields 
in twenty minutes! They were just totally 
overwhelmed 

But, everything went well only because 
they chose to give up! Otherwise, | think we 
would still be sitting at the second mine field 
today. They had 106 recoilless rifles sitting all 
around and tanks that were dug in at two 
hundred yard intervals. We just kept firing at 
them until they blew up. We didn't know if they 
were crewed or not. They could have made 
our lives hell and we could have suffered up to 
50% casualties if the Iraqis had stayed and 
fought at the second mine field where they alll 


M-60A-1 belonging to A Company, 1st of the 1s 
prepositioned equipment stocks (MPS Ships). (DH) 


Interior to YW-531 APC. (DH) 


gave up. They had enough ammunition in 
those bunkers to fight for years. They chose not 
to use it 

At the end of the war, when Kuwaitis 
were taking petrol out of destroyed Iraqi trucks 
looking for oil to burn and cook with, a Kuwaiti 
man, who had been educated in North 
Carolina, came up and talked to us. He told us, 
all of the things we heard about the children, 
men, and women fighting in the resistance 
was all true. They were really grateful to us and 
it made us feel great we had done what we 
did. It was for a worthwhile cause. lt was nice 
to see that people in Kuwait City had pushed 


t, in the three color camouflage as they arrived in the Gulf in August 1990. Vehicle came from USMC floating 


a President Bush Street, there was a picture on 
CNN, in recognition of the US. l'm glad that we 
restored faith in the military. Now, because of 
us, all vets from all wars, Vietnam especially, 
are getting their due. | mean, what we did was 
nothing like what they had to go through. We 
fought for 96 hours and they fought for years 
under constant pressure. But, now understand 
how some of the bad decisions were made 
and why men made them. After only four 
days, | was dead tired 
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Sgt. Harpst's M-60A-1 and his crew. (DH) 


A Company M-60A-1 with Israeli TWMP mine plow. (DH) 
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“The arrows of death" U.S. improved HEAT round (right) and ninth generation SABOT round (4200 FPS). (DH) 


Breach of the Iraqi mine field accomplished by “line charge" and smoothed 
MICLIC line charge detonating in the first night of the ground assault. (DH) by tanks with mine plows. (DH) 


US M-88 tank recovery 
vehicle on its way to Kuwait 
International Airport. (DH) 


US M-60A-1 with Israeli 
KMT-4 mine rolling system.(DH) 
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1) Sgt. Harpst with “Abdul”. Note the mounting system for reactive armor panels. (DH) 


A Company M-60A-1 with the family dog. (DH) 


US Marine Corps AH-1 “Whiskey”. (DH) 
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I'm a sergeant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. We were activated on the 8th of 
December, and arrived in Camp Lejeune on 
the 10th of December. We were the first reserve 
unit in landing support to be activated and 
instead of going to Camp Pendleton, like we 
anticipated, we became B Company, 2nd 
Landing Support Battalion, 2nd Force Service 
Support Group, 2nd Marine Division, at Camp 
Lejeune. That, with other elements, made up 
the 2nd Marine Expeditionary Force. | was 
actually hoping we would get called up. The 
Marine Corps, basically, was the last to call its 
reserves, At one time, the Commandant had 
made a promise to Congress that the Marine 
Corps could do its thing for sixty days without 
the reserves or anyone else. It was starting to 
look like we wouldn't be called up. But, since 
that's what we spent all of that time training 
for, we were alll still hoping we would go. Of 
course, there has always been a rivalry 
between the reserve and active duty units 
The actives say, "The amateurs don't know 
what the hell they are doing". Our company, 
Bravo, was the most forward deployed and 
spent more time in the field than any of the 
Combat Service Support Groups invoved in 
Desert Shield/ Desert Storm. Reserves led the 
way and kicked ass! 

We were at Camp Lejeune for about a 
week, going through some processing and 
training. They decided they needed some 
help down at the port at Wilmington, so part of 
us went to Wilmington, part of us went to 
Moorehead City. There we assisted loading 


“The Enigma”. Iraqi applique T-55. Note vehicle is standard T-55A DShK machine gun cupola and 
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The ships that were hauling the gear to Saudi 
Arabia. By that time, the equipment was 
vehicles of every type, function and description, 
armored vehicles, artillary, tractors. They were 
being transported to Saudi Arabia on RO-ROs, 
or roll on, roll-off ships, though we did have to 
load the “Cape Charles”, a real antique, with 
winches and cables 


We left on the 9th of January, out of 
Cherry Point, stopped in Belgium for a couple 
of hours, refueled, and went to Jubayl, Saudi 
Arabia. There were 68 of us in Bravo Company 
They split us into three groups, CSSD-13 (I MEF), 
CSSD-28 (II MEF)and DSG-2 (Il MEF), my unit. 
The system was set up with the first level being 
the DSC (Direct Support Command) and the 
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Iraqi type T-69 with metal side skirts. (EK) 


main staging area at Al Mishab. The next 
break down was the DSG (Direct Support 
Group) and then the CSSD (Combat Services 
Support Detachments), which are the mobil 
groups who directly supply the troops. My 
group, DSG-2, supported the 2nd Marine 
Division, primarily the 6th and 8th Marines and 
the Army Tiger Tank Brigade, who had been 
assigned to the Marine Corps as additional 
armor support. They took us apart and spread 
us pretty thin, Within a couple of days, we were 
out in the middle of the desert. 
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Rear view of Iraqi type T-69 showing metal side skirts. Exhaust diverter and enlarged transmission fan bulge in rear hull. (EK) 


The first place we went, on the 12th of 
January, was to Abu Hadriya, which is up a 
way from Jubayl. We were there for about a 
week and we immediately began moving into 
fighting holes. The commanding officer for 
DSG-2, Colonel Donnelly, must have seen the 
movie "Patton" five orsix times. He gave us the 
“blood and guts” speech about how we were 
all going to be dead. We were condemned to 
living in these fighting holes the whole time we 
were there. It rained like crazy for the first three 
days and we had a happy little time trying to 


adjust to that. 

The day before the air war started, we 
moved further north to a place just south of 
Kuwait. We were actually about 50 miles south 
of the Kuwaiti border, in a place that had no 
name, inthe middle of no where. We wouldset 
up these supply areas as intermediate staging 
areas. The supplies would come to us and we 
would then transfer them to the combat unit 
support groups. That was the theory. The 
system ended up breaking down somewhat. 
A lot of times, we would end up taking the 
supplies further than we were supposed to, 
straight to the units. We became more like the 
CSSD groups. We moved virtually everything 
except the food for the “Hot * kitchens. We 
moved all of the ammunition, fuel, water, 
clothing, etc. for the Marines and Tiger Unit. 
The “Hot' kitchens were separate, usually about 
40 miles away, and trucked all of their own 
supplies andthe food to the units. Eachservice 
had their own supply set ups, but there was 
some cross-over. 

We stayed at that second area for 
about a month. There was nothing out there. 
We were living in fighting holes with no 
electricity, total light discipline at night , 25% 
minimum Alert and NO BEER! We finally ended 
up naming the place "Moldanato" after one 
of the guys in our group. This poor guy got lost 
twiceinthesamenight. It wasso dark out there 
with no lights that when he went to go about 
100 meters to the latrine, he missed it and kept 
walking for over a mile. He ended up at 
headquarters. They called us and said they 
were sending him back in a HumVee, but the 
driver didn't take him to his hole, he dropped 
him off about 60 meters away. So, Moldanato 
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Chinese produced T-69, front view showing laser range finder, plumbing 
pipe on ground and around front of vehicle was used for “RPG fence”. (EK) 


starts walking again out into the middle of the 
desert. He finally gave up, put his gas mask on 
forwarmthand laid down on the sandto sleep. 
The nextmorning we found him. He eventually, 
lived that down because everyone got lost at 
least once. 

Ourlast major move before the ground 
war started was north again to a place called 
Al-Konjar, which is another place where there 
ls nothing, no buildings, no real road, nothing. 
Just dirt roads. We set up there about seven 
milesfrom the Kuwaiti border. Allofthe supplies 
weretruckedto us from the main staging areas. 
All of northern Saudi Arabia, except for one 


paved road that goes up the coast, has only 
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dirt roads. The trucks would follow a dirt road 
until it became too crowded or rutted. Then 
they would just drive a new lane and the roads 
kept getting wider and wider. Some of the 
busier areas became monsterous, 16 lane dirt 
highways. 

Our group had about 35 people all 
together. Half of them were heavy equipment 
operators from active duty units assigned to us. 
They were really busy all the time running forklifts, 
loading and unloading the trucks. We used 
mostly, LVSs (articulated vehicles) and a lot of 
Saudi civilian transportation. That was all co- 
ordinated through the Motor Transport Group. 
We had at our disposal, two HumVees and a 5 


Khafji. (Recovery vehicle, Polish manufacture.) Vehicle markings, yellow fume 
extractor with white stripe in the middle. (EK) 


ton truck. The field engineers were arming all 
the HumVees and mine had a 40mm grenade 
launcher onit. Some of the others were armed 
to the teeth and pretty ridiculous. We 
coordinated where the runs went, took care of 
the working parties, and did occassional work 
with helicopters. Our primary job, if not involved 
with amphibious assaults, was to do external 
supply lifts with helicopters. We did a little of 
that, mostly training. They anticipated not 
using helicopters very much. The Gulf War was 
classified what they call a "high-intensity 
conflict", and in that scenario, they anticipate 
alot of helicopters would be shot down. They 
would only use them as a last resort. We did, 
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however, get to do some training lifting supply 
loads that we had never gotten a chance to 
do before, Athome, we used to practice lifting 
empty trailers or a net with simulated loads, but 
in Saudi we moved Multiple Rocket Launcher 
containers, line charges, different, real 
ammunition pallets, and the huge, 900 gallon 
fuel and water containers called six-cons. We 
moved some of these by helicopter during the 
war, but most supplies were moved by trucks. 

There were alot of things which surprised 
me, disorganization that was frustrating. It was 
a huge operation, so it’s to be expected to 
some degree, but in some ways we were not 
really as well prepared as we should have 
been. If it had been a real war, it might not 
have turned out too well. One example was a 
gas mask shortage. Possibly because we were 
a reserve unit and activated so late, we got 
activated with no gas masks. All of our unit’s 
were shipped to Camp Pendelton before we 
were activated. When we got to Lejeune, all 
the gas masks were in Saudi Arabia. A few 
people who could wear small masks got one. 
We gotto Saudi, guess what, no gas masks. We 
actually moved north into an area that we 
were told was a threat area, without any. We 
were there for two days before we got the 
masks, but we didn't get the hoods. When we 
finally got the hoods, we never got to test 
them. Technically, you are supposed to go 
through a gas chamber to check the seal, but 
weran into this potential combat situation with 


The price of war. (EK) 


afairly high threat of chemical warfare without 
having or testing our gas masks. 

The uniform situation wasn't much 
better. We didn't get our desert uniforms for 
quite along time. Most of us didn't even have 
a complete set until after the ground war was 
over. The guys in the rear, who stayed in the 
port area, they had ten sets. That's typical, 
that always happens. The guys in the rear get 
the goodstuff. There was enough camouflage 
netting, but it was equally divided between 
desert pattern and woodland. Because of the 
huge deployment of troops, there wasn't 
enough of the desert pattern, but the autumn 
side of the woodland worked pretty well. The 
shadow cast under the netting made the 
positions look like a dark spot no matter which 
net was used. But, we always had enough of 
the major supplies like food, water, ammunition 
and fuel. 

Asinany war, the supply system seemed 
to function better on the barter method than 
by requisition. When, sometimes, supply was 
out of what you needed, suitable trade goods 
almost always yielded the desired items. One 
of our famous supply types was rumored to be 
driving around northern Saudi with a truck full 
of cots trying to find Brits. Word had it , you 
could trade the British a cot for a woman. | 
don't know if it was true, | never ran into 
anyone with an extra cot or a woman. Of 
course, this enterprising devil dog was areserve 
and a Washington D.C. cop in civilian life. 


Reminants of an Iraqi T-72B. Note the total destruction of turret top. (EK) 


The biggest concern was over mines, 
more than anything else. Much of Kuwait was 
littered with thousands of cluster mines. The 
white cannister halves could be seen all over 
the place. These were probably more of a 
hazard to our troops than the Iraqis. The cluster 
mines looked like lawn darts and were easily 
covered by blowing sand. 

When | first went in to Kuwait, the thing 
that struck me the most was the oil well fires. 
Everybody’s got a story from Kuwait about 
how it got pitch black in the middle of the day, 
and it got smokey. That happened a few 
times. It was a bizarre experience. They 
immediately told us it wasn't dangerous, but 
everytime the government tells you it’s not 
dangerous, don’t believe it. We were scared 
to death about what that cloud might do. The 
amount of waste was just unbelievable. | saw 
one of the burning wells blowing smoke rings. It 
was a sporadic fire, the only one | saw like that. 
You could see the flame open up, then close 
down and then shoot out again. There would 
be three or four puffs of smoke, and then 
there’d be two or three smoke rings, huge 
smoke rings, and they’ djust float up. Damndest 
thing | ever saw. 

Once we got back down to Jubayl, 
before we left, we spent a lot of time tying 
down vehicles on the MPS ships before they 
were sent back. We did the wash down for 
three weeks, definitely an interesting 
experience. We had to hose down all the 
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vehicles to get the sand off. That was a major 
operation! We blocked off huge sections of 
road, set up water bladders and pumps, and 
we started washing vehicles, everyone doing it 
allover the place, twelve hours a day for three 
weeks, 

The MPS ships were used to haul the first 
load of equipment home. We loaded 
everything that would fit onto the MPS ships for 
that first load. Most of that equipment was for 
the Ist Marine Division on the west coast at 
Camp Pendleton. After they off-loaded there, 
they returned to Jubayl. The Bendix company 
contracted to reload the MPS ships for 
redeployment on the oceans. The civilian 
crews were packing them back up. All of the 
vehicles designated for those ships were 
marked and segregated in a different area 
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Polish T-55 chassis tank recovery vehicle. (EK) 


Chinese built T-55 chassis tank recovery vehicle. (EK) 


Everything was being pulled out. The Army 
equipment which had come from Europe had 
all been repainted dark green and was lined 
up to go back as soon as possible. 

We came back in two groups around 
May 22, and by the 18th of July had been 
deactivated. 

The main thing! learned, living out there 
in the desert, was if you can just get hot water, 
life is bearable, You can shave in warm water, 
have your coffee, orhave hot chow. If youcan 
wash yourself off with hot water, you know you 
have it made. Hot water is the key to living. 


Destroyed T-72. (EK) 
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Soviet built ACRV command vehicle. (EK) 
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Soviet built MT-LB personnel carrier. Note on marking license plate on lower front glacis yellow with green letters. (EK) So 
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Soviet built “Tall Mike" radar on MTLB chasis. Marking on underne: 
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South African G-5 155mm howitzer. 
motor driven/towed artillary piece. (EK) 


Unusual 
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Czech OT-62. Note: US made M-577 
command vehicle in Iraqi service. (EK) 


The G-5 155mm howitzer has a range of 
30,000m and a crew of five. (EK) 
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US produced World War Il vintage “8 inch” howitzer. (EK) 


FROG missile transport vehicle. (EK) 


Panhard ERB Euro missile launcher. ATGM system. (EK) 


USMC M-60A-1 showing ERA and mounts for KMT mine roller. (EK) 


USMC M-998 HMMWV cargo carrier with 
40mm grenade launcher. Sgt. Keene's personal 
vehicle. (EK) 
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USMC LAV-25s after conclusion of hostilities 
prepped for shipment back to the US. (EK) 


USMC AAV-7 with wire mesh stand-off 
applique armor. (EK) 


USMC LTVP-7 with nose art (For sale by owner/Kilroy was 
here). (EK) 


USMC LTVP-7 with nose art (Lt. Col Spiff). (EK) 


USMC LTVP-7 with nose art (And justice for all). (EK) 


LTVP-7 with improved trim vane. (EK) 


Sgt. Ed Keene holding Soviet made RPK medium machine 
gun. 


USMC CH-53E Super Stallion. (EK) 


The other victim (the environment). (EK) 


Soviet built BTR-60PU command vehicle. (EK) 


Iragi appligue armor T-55A that crashed into the rear of a T- 
55A(M). Note: fuel cells and undetonated ammunition on the 
ground. These two vehicles were part of the Khafji three pronged 
thrust. (EK) 


| Details of Soviet KMT-6 mine plow. (EK) 
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Destroyed Iraqi T-55. Note impact point on storage box. (EK) 


Business end of an Iraqi T-55A/M (Basrah). (EK) 
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Destroyed USMC M-60A-1. Vehicle struck a land mine. (EK) 


Oil well fire. (EK) 


SN on 
Iraqi T-55 applique with hinged section above drivers hatch raised 
presumably when driver evacuated. Vehicle in foreground is T-55A(M). (EK) 
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smoke candles. (Photo: Gunnery Sgt. Greg L. Smith) 


27 Nov. This past week was, at best, 
difficult to describe. Monday night | found out 
that we were being activated. We had 
watched the Persian Gulf conflict escalate 
since August, but we figured it would be 
January before we were called up, if at all 
sun Because the future became uncertain, | 
asked my fiancee to get married early and she 
tearfully agreed..... my stomach was knotted 
the same as prior to a big final exam. In a way, 
itwas the final exam of 15 years of training. As 
we board the bus, there must be 500 people 
here surrounding the buses and along the 
sidewalks to send us off. It was truly impressive 
to know so many cared to show up 

28 Nov.PM When we arrived,we staged 
our gear on the edge of the Camp Lejeune 
fleldhouse.....our rooms are lovely. They are so 
newthatthereisnofurniture,so we are sleeping 
on the tile floor 

29Nov.PM ..We are now part of 2nd 
Marine Division, attached to 6th Marines, part 
of II MEF (Marine Expeditionary Force) 
E originally, the deployment training schedule 
was designed for 5000 Marines in 5, one week 
blocks for a total of 5 weeks. Now it will be 
15,000 Marines in 2 weeks 

12 Dec. PM Since the 5th, a lot has 
happened, yet little nas happened. … Monday, 
we had our review of the Second Division, 
Second Marine Air Wing, some FSSG, and an 
Intelligence unit. All in all 22,000 Marines were 
reviewed by Al Gray, Commandant. They 
are going to take back our cots so we will be 
left with no furniture again. Battalion said they 
will send the cots to SWA for us to have when 
we arrive. 

16Dec. PM ...Things were doing well up 
totheselong classes, but now l'm feeling keyed 
up similar to being ready to do something. | 
know that in a month, | will probably want to be 
back here cooped up. 

21 Dec. „we boarded a United Airlines 
747, We left at 19:41... 

22Dec. ...flew across Saudi Arabia and 
landed at 10:10 PM Saudi time... bussed to 
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Camp 15. Itissupposed to house 30,000 people, 
a tent city. When we arrived, there wasn't a 
tent for us, so we slept on the concrete pad 

23 Dec. Talking with the guys 
unloading the ships, we learned that this new 
reactive armor is fine, but they don't have 
enough for all the tanks. These huge dump 
trucks move continuously by us and very large 
forklifts and earth moving equipment continue 
to move, never ending. In the distance, we 
see several oil refineries and oil storage tanks. 
They are between 5-8 miles away. When things 
are this flat, it appears like you can see forever. 

25 Dec. ...This morning we are headed 
back tothe motor pool, we should get individual 
tanks assigned today. | plan on taking a shower 
and maybe some laundry tonight. Merry 
Christmas. P.S, tonight | took a shower and did 
laundry. 

4 Jan. PM When we got to the motor 
pool, we got busy working on the tanks 
Kilingsworth's came back from the paint shop 


and was synched. Taylor's came back at 
noon from the welding shop. When we wentto 
belt on the armor, we found that they didn't 
have enough Dummy Armor, so they got all 
active armor on the large pieces, lucky them 
We attached 6 track blocks to the front of our 
front slope. Maybe it will help. The Major came 
by and was wanting us to move out to the field 
tomorrow. We can't because our tank is 
deadlined due to brakes. Henschke’s tank has 
the sights removed to be fixed, Top Clay's 
cupola power is inoperative. Top Clay's tank 
voltage regulator is also malfunctioning. We 
found out today that they are using JP 8 fuel on 
the front. Because of the low power caused by 
this fuel, 12 MPH is max speed, disaster. We 
need JP 5 or diesel. Today | was talking to 
another crew, they said their commander is 
artillery, not armor and didn't know which hatch 
to get in to drive. This knowlege is frightening 
when we are going into an armored conflict. 
Talking to one of the mechanics, he said that 
his wife was watching 20/20 and saw where 
8th Tank Brigade was supposed to go to 
Okinawa to train for 90 days priorto ourleaving 
for SWA, but one of our illustrious leaders 
volunteered us to come early-great. Equipment 
doesn't fit, no parts, bad fuel, Dummy Armor, 
little training- all bad signs. 

15 Jan. PM ...rained all night and all day 
today -everything is soaked....MAIL****...we 
combat loaded the tanks, 32 rounds depleted 
uranium, APFSDS (Armor Piercing Fin Stablized 
Discarding Sabot), M 833, 4 rounds WP (White 
Phosporus), 27 rounds HEAT (High Explosive 
Anti-Tank), 6,400 rounds 7.62 (co-axial machine 
gun) and 1,870rounds5O cal. Wethenrefueled. 

17 Jan. 0500 AM The fire watch ran 
over with the news Tomahawk cruise missles 
have been launched at Baghdad and Kuwait 
at about 0200 at communications 
centers....Operation Desert Shield has changed 
names to Operation Desert Strom...here there 
is almost jubilation as it’s finally started, now we 
can get it over and can go home. It's like a 
stress relief, the wait is over! 

19 Jan. AM I'm writing this from my TC's 
hatch as we move north....the roads are 
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Iraqi T-69 in unusual fighting stance. (GLS) 


Jammed tight almost bumper to bumper.... 

25 Jan. ...still no parts, tools, binoculars, 
night vision goggles, compass..... This is 
aggravating. They keep saying it’s on order. | 
need flashlight batteries for my M36 night 
passive sight auxillary power unit-on order, 
teflon washer for my main gun damper-on 
order, tools to work on my tank-on order... 

27 Jan. ...Rain Rain Rain... 

31 Jan. .. Yesterday, my loader and 
gunner got Mohawk hair cuts - crazy. Today, 
my gunneris thinking about using cherry Koolaid 
to dye his hair red! Hmmmmm???7? ..... 

1 Feb. ...headed north to fillin between 
Ist Marine Division and 8th Marines. Iraq has 
moved about 5 brigades to the border and we 
are moving to counter the threat. We will now 
bein Arty range of lrag. … about 20km from the 
border. 

13 Feb. …cold, smoke blowing..cold, 
my feet are freezing this morning. … tomorrow 
it's 70 km to the border-long road march. 

23 Feb Today is the day we pack and 
move. We removed the heater, fuel pump for 
heater and purged pump and cleaned up the 
fuel that had leaked. We are ready, packed 
and waiting. At 1500 we moved to our staging 
position by the first big berm. We are now to 
follow Alpha Company across. The grid that 
we will probably cross the border at is QS 525 
500. Tomorrow we cross! We feel like a football 
team prior to the big game. 
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We are at our staging area, this looks 
like we are entering the Gates Of Hell. The sky 
is blacker than any storm. The smoke rolls 
overhead, blackening the sky. In the distance 
we can see huge fires. Tonight will be black. 
3AM will come early. 

It's 19:47. Everything is opposite of what 
I'm used to. The smoke has thinned and the 
moon (1/2 moon) shines through, but the 
horizons are black. It looks like a star is shinning 
down on us like the movies, like a wide beam 
spotlight on a dark stage. Revelie is a 0330, 
move out at 0430 and cross the LOD at 0530. 
We are to sleep in MOP Level 2. 

24 Feb. Slept cold. We decided not to 
roll out sleeping bags to expedite the early 
morning move out. 0330 came early. We had 
ameeting at Capt. Wallisch’s tank. At 0430 we 
moved out. The weather report said good 
weather for next two days. It was raining. We 
formed in column and moved out. Passed the 
first berm. We were moving with no lights, only 
driver's scope. We could see the burning oil 
heads easily now. We advanced with no 
opposition. We got near the first minefield and 
were told traces of nerve/mustard, but hard to 
tell because of all the burning oil. So we went 
MOP 4- suit shoes, gloves, mask and crossed 
the first minefield. Some enemy artillary hit 
close by but, it was only a couple of rounds, no 
big deal. We then continued , move, stop, 
move, stop, rainy move, stop. Cleared the 
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second minefield and came upon an enemy 
infantry company position. By the time we got 
there, all was secured, We moved on through. 
Now, groups of Iraqis were wandering about 
headed to Saudi Arabia with white 
handkerchiefs and smiling- happy if | had to 
guess. We then set up as C 1-6 and B 1-6 
cleared more bunkers. More prisoners, long 
columns, now some being guarded as they 
marched, others just walking along. They all 
looked the same, tired, hungry, happy. 1st 
Platoon was attached to someone else, called 
to check in and report 11-55 and 2 trucks killed 
with no casualties. That's something | quickly 
notice, there appeared to be few, if any 
casualties. They have been all too happy to 
surrender. We then moved forward past a now 
burning T-55. | figure it was 1st Platoon’s hit. We 
stay as areserve force following everyone else. 
Not much happening except the sky is 
beginning to clear. There must be a zillion 
vehicles crossing. It’s very impressive the force 
we are displaying. We move up now and the 
CO calls to say the left flank is still unsecured. 
Within 3 or 4 minutes, |spot aT-55 silhouetted on 
a slight rise, a flank shot. We fired 3 rounds, 2 
HEAT, 1 SABOT, Capt. Wallisch fired 2 and 
Killingsworth, | think, shot 1. We got the hit with 
HEAT and maybe the SABOT, range 1300 
meters. Not a hard shot usually but we haven't 
been able to check our zero since we did a lot 
of driving. (Capt. Wallisch also hit immediately 
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after our hit) Still more prisoners everywhere 
They now collect themselves up and walk in 
groups of 10-50 headed to the rear 

We gothrough a small bunker complex 
The grunts have already cleared it, but | can 
tell it has had the heck beat out of it, probably 
air/arty. We crossed a water pipe and Top 
Clay and Killingsworth spotted something with 
abig machine gun on top. Capt. Wallisch sent 
them forward. Killingsworth fired 2 rounds, Ist 
was high hitting the top of the turret, spinning 
the machine gun mount 3 or 4 times. The 
second was lower and had nice flash. Now it 
started smoking good. Talking to Killingsworth, 
Top Clay hit the cupola and spun the gun and 
Killingsworth hit it low. Later, it flamed and the 
ammo/ fuel went. Today we went 34 miles 

Everyone is surprised and happy at how 
wellthe day went, but we only saw 7 tanks in 34 
miles. They are here somewhere. | wonderif he 
pulled his forces back for later tough fighting? 
Tonight 50% watch, Tiger Brigade moved up 
beside us. 

25 Feb. Late start today. We were 
waiting for 8th Marines to move up on our flank 
Again, we followed Alpha. This time Tiger 
Brigade was with us on the left, then 1-6 the 8th 
Marines. Things started at 1300 and progressed 
slowly. At first, | didn’t know why, then we 
entered the smoke from the burning oil. Today 
ithugged the deck-(also it rained again) as we 
progressed, it got darker and visability dropped. 
Now, it is down to 500m. Lots of shooting 
ahead, tank and TOW. 

We kept advancing. It’s now black 
and visablitiy is steadily dropping, now down to 
200 meters and at times, 100 meters. There are 
fires to our front. They are burning tanks, T-62s, 


6 of them. As we approach, we almost 
physically run over two BMPs that are dug in. | 
call to White 1, object to your left flank, 100 
meters. He spots it, tells Black 6 (Maj. Coghlan) 
that he’s going to fire and Black 6 says, No, let 
the people in the rear eschelons take it out. 
UGH! If we can't shoot, why are we here? We 
halt near the T-62s, burning furiously, now 
exploding from ammo. I'm 100 meters to their 
left. Suddenly, BOOM, one of them detonates, 
flipping the turret off and blowing the rear 
deck doors open. Parts fly everywhere, this is 
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like Hell, black, no visability, and flames. 

We move on, but this smoke never lifts. 
A new mission, We are told to move up and 
take out a suspected enemy mortar position. 
We will fire and the grunts will mop up. It’s two 
miles away and what little light is left is falling 
We arrive and can't identify anything other 
than a metal object. White 1 fires a SABOT. 
Black 6 comes on the net, "Don't fire anymore 
main gun, there may be friendlies near by” 
He'sbecomming a major pain. Mr., there may 
be friendlies within a hundred miles! We pull 


Moy 
Iraqi 
front. (GLS) 


baekand form a coil. The light fails, completely 
black. With the heavy smoke, overcast, rain, | 
could not see my TC's hatch. The night sights 
failed to work because there was no light to 
amplify. There was shooting all around the 
entire night. | had grenades in my cupola 
because | figure | wouldn't have to see to hit 
my target. We had 50% watch. Today, 14 
miles. 

26 Feb. Awoke to find heavy smoke still 
here, When we could again see, 3-400 meters, 
about 0700, we moved back to the mortar 
area. Capt. Wallisch fired on one position with 
co-ax. Black 6 starts again, "Don't shoot.” So 
we see a white flag and White 1 sends me up 
to check it out. 4 people came out of a trench 
and gave up. We saw 2 possible hard targets 


Iraqi modified early T-62 showing unusual fender storage panniers. Arabic numbers on turret is 12. (GLS) 


i T-62. Early turret with modified T-55 DShK ring, three quarter left 


emt 


Black 6 again "Don't shoot, pull back." | hope 
his tank breaks down soon. Top Clay's crew 
recovered 2 AK 47s from by their positions. 0945 
Now we pull back to the Alpha Company. C- 
7 New mission, the Iraqis are running for the 
border and we are headed in hot pursuit, We 
are now to be detached from Black 6. Yeah! 
Maybe we can shoot now. We refuel at 1040. 
This log train reminds me of dairy cattle in the 
pasture. There are a zillion vehicles. It still looks 
like 30 minutes after the sunset, but | can see a 
narrow beam of light to the south 

Damn! We have anew mission to again 
follow Alfa Command group with Black 6, 
Damn! Here we go again, an anchor tied to 
our neck. 

We moved out and made good time. 


Three Iraqi modified early T-62s. Fume extractor is yellow with white stripe 
in the center. The circled E is a marking applied by the 6th Marine. Iraqi T-72B 
has no notable markings. 


(GLS) 


We came up on the outskirts of civilization, i.e. 
the garbage area. Man, there were tanks 
driving everywhere. Fortunately, they were 
abandoned. It rained and the wind blew. No 
matter how far we go, that black cloud still 
follows us. We finally made it out the side and 
the wind changed. We passed a burning 
modified T-55 (T-69) with side skirts. We then set 
up in alandfillin a blocking position, Iraq armor 
might be moving up trying to head home. We 
are on the outskirts of Kuwait City. (Never 
thought I'd be defending a landfill. Today, 19 
miles) 

27 Feb. All night long we heard a 
donkey being chased by dogs. Ugh! This 
whole area smells like urine. When the dawn 
broke, we saw dead goats all in this trash heap. 


Mot 


Iraqi modified early T-62 driver's position. Note unusual cast texture above sight port. Colors for marking on front glacis light gray circle with white bar. (GLS) 


and the urine smell came from a goat farm 
about 200 meters away. We are supposed to 
be detached from 1-6 by 0600 and attached 
to 3-6 for mop up in the city. Yes, it rained last 
night and is raining now at 0727. 

0730 Black 5 (XO) came on the net to 
say Kuwaitis and Egyptians will sweep through 
the city with BMPs and T-72s. Battalion is now in 
check fire. Damn! 

1100 We can hear tanks and vehicles 
roling non-stop toward Kuwait City. We can 
hear small arms fire (celebrating). This may be 
our final point of advance, a dump. Kind of 
disappointing. | don't think we will get to go 
into Kuwait City and rumor is that we might just 
road march back to Camp 15. 

The army is supposed to be in southern 
laq engaging in one of the largest armor 
battles in history- here we sit in a dump listening 
to the Arabs move past us into the city. Ugh! 
We can see smoke rising from the city and can 
see the power lines (high tension) leading to 
the city. lean now hear an Arab speaker on a 
loudspeaker in the distance. Ther are Kuwaitis 
Joy-riding in the dump in cars. 

About 1700, we form up (the entire 
company) and move to the western end of 
the trash dump. There we form a coil. The guys 
start swapping souvenirs and start looking for 
others. Fobb gave me a Russian tankershelmet. 
| went over to the burned out T-59. It was 
knocked out by SABOT in the side of the turret 
It went through and out the other side. There 
were guys with RPG launchers, AK'setc. About 
dark, Capt. Phiorlan and a group of us went 
over to a supply bunker and got brand new 
gas masks. | brought them back for the crew 
along with an E-tool. Wordhasitthattomorrow, 


we go through the city with 3-6. 

28Feb. … word change...the operation 
iscancelled...Thatsupply dump from yesterday 
was a large complex. It had been bombed 
frequently and hard. Some very large craters 
Some 15-20 feet deep with 30-40 foot across. 
Ammo was everywhere, scattered about. Errie 
place to be at dusk 

3 Mar. ...drove through the outskirts of 
Jahra on the western edge of Kuwait City. The 
kids came pouring out to see the entire tank 
battalion pass by. We allhad candy and threw 


Iraqi modified T-62 rear view. External drums contain water, not diesel. T-55 DShK cupola clearly 


all that we had to the kids. It was great as you 
can imagine. They were very happy to see us. 
Made us think it was all worth it, All the adults 
we see wave and are quite jubilant, waving 
Kuwaiti flags and saluting 

Once in the army barracks, we park in 
a large garage facility. The entire battalion 
can park under it. Obviously, it was made for 
tanks. Ifigureitwas where the Kuwaiti Chieftain 
tanks were assigned, We were there an hour 
when word came down that we were to move 
back out in the sand about 5 miles further east. 


evident in this photo. Vehicle also has T-72 pattern “live” track. (GLS) 


Iraqi modified T-62. Photo clearly shows T-55 DShK cupola, early pattern engine deck. Note in the 
background Iraqi T-72B with no fuel pannier storage on fender (vehicle was captured in this condition and 
appeared to be typical of Iraqi T-72B). Also of note is the GILL armor still attached. (GLS) 


Just when we get shelter from the rain and 
someone found a working shower, we have to 
leave. Damn... 

13 Mar. ..we became 2nd Division 
Armored Reserve...we set up in the middle of 
nowhere under the high tension lines. Since it 
rains about every 4 days and we had only a 
small piece of tarp, we built an Iraqi style 
bunker out of materials we found locally. It is 
warm, dry and NO wind. It only smells like a 


locker room (sleeping bags haven't been 
washed since Dec.).... 

hiked about 10 miles... scanned and 
saw lots of buried tanks...it was decided 
(Battalion) to bring two T-72s back... We had to 
traverse the turret..gear ratio was so low that it 
took about 15 minutes to manually traverse 
it...very cramped at best. They almost forgot 
they had to have room for people...Just as we 
neared battalion, one of the clevises came 


Iraqi modified early T-62. Closeup view of T-55 DShK ring and ammo can storage. (GLS) 


undone on the towbar and we bent the bar 
and almost got run over by the T-72. This had 
turned out to be a very enjoyable day. | loved 
messing with the T-72... 

15 Mar. They took us to see a shot up 
convoy on the north west part of Al Jaber. It 
was a six lane road that all lanes were used as 
an exit as Iraqis fled Kuwait. They shot the north 
end and blocked the highway, then hit the 
south end and blocked the escape. They then 
tore up the convoy. The Air power decimated 
everything. In the mile there are a thousand or 
so vehicles, This place smelled of death. They 
had removed what bodies they found, but 
under and between piles of vehicles, you could 
smell them. Any and everything was found out 
there, tanks, military trucks with ammo and 
weapons, buses, cars, a VW garbage truck- 
even a fire truck, all destroyed, rolled over, torn 
apart, burned. Scattered all overthe roadand 
the surrounding countryside were beautiful 
clothes, food, floppy discs, FAX machines, safes, 
boxes of jewelry, RPGs grenades, mortar rounds, 
arty rounds, weapons, books and a zillion small 
arms ammo. Carnage the worst I’ve seen... 

20 Mar. | had adebriefing this morning 
by a captain who recorded everything on a 
taperecorder... Yesterday, they brought in aT- 
55 tank retriever. It was ugly. Skirts were 
hanging, the front fender was dragging on the 
track, the glass was busted out, It was dragging 
cammo-net and burlap remnants, it was 
belching thick black smoke, ran rough like a 
diesel with no muffler. It was dark grey and very 
greasy, smelled like burned oil, Stuff was piled 
on or hanging from it. On the radio today, they 
said we shot down an Iraqi plane and the 
rebels asked for our help. Saddam doesn't 


want the POWs back now. | think he fears they 
will tell the truth and possibly join the rebel 
forces. 

24 Mar. Today was black, had to use 
flashlights at noon. We went out to get a T-62 
for the company to take back. Had a ton of 
fun....we will be leaving Saudi for Lejeune when 
2nd Division leaves... 

30 Mar. On the 27th at 0730, word 
came down to load one of our T-62s on a low 
boy for Al Mishab....|l accompany the tank with 
Cpl. Rynolds and LCpl Gorry since | was familiar 
with il also had a hot breakfast and FSSG 
and a HOT shower! The world was right... 

7 Apr. At 0800 on 6 Apr., | loaded the 
162 onto a Dragonwagon low boy headed to 
Jubayl. We then loaded it onto a boat...back 
1o Camp 15. There, | saw the other vehicles(T- 
72s, T-62s) of battalion, but ours wasn't 
ihere...'m really going to be angry if they lose 
our tank, i.e. someone else procures it! 

8 Apr. Word is, Kusko found T-62 at 
Jubayl Port in trophy lot. The games have 
begun, formations, formations, formations... 

„word came down that 3rdlost a tank. As 
they were unloading it, the front hit the exit 
ramp (the tank had kit for mine plow) and the 
nose hit low. The driver gave it the gas, but 
instead of moving the tank, the barge was 
pushed back, dropping the tank in over 14 
meters of water (52 feet). The driver, Cpl 
Feders, rode it to the bottom and then floated 
up. They say he was underwater for over 45 
seconds. He wasn't hurt too bad, some bad 
sprains and bad scrapes 

14Apr. Help!l'vebeentrappedon the 
wash ramp for 3 days!...cleaning the T-62 to 


get it clean enough to get it back. Man, what 
apain. Days were spent with a hammer and 
screwdriver, chiseling dirt out of the metal 
track.... 

18 Apr. It's 0804 Saudi time. I'm in 
BangorMaine now. We left Jubaylthis morning 
at about 1300...Surprise, it’s about 11PM and 
there's a huge welcome crowd at the airport 
to greet us. | must have shaken the hands of a 
hundred people. It was a warm greeting, 
made us all feel good. 

21 Apr. We arrived and took the next 
day off to relax. Jet lag was really kicking 
in...Today we found out that we are leaving on 
a 12.30 flight on Trump Airlines to arrive in Tally 
at 1400. HOME! 


P.S. Awordto those that may read this, 
Major Coghlan probably chose the best route 
in hind sight by not letting us shoot everything 
in sight. The possibility of shooting at friendlies 
was very real and due to the lack of real fight 
from the Iraqis, his actions probably prevented 
excess enemy loss and possible, friendly 
casualties. Our flank elements were always 
moving, so their location was never a sure 
thing. Third platoon of ours was attached to 
Bravo or Charley 1-6 Marines,and they regularly 
received friendly fire. In this case, less fire was 
the better route. 


Burned Iraqi T-62 early model, unmodified, front view. (GLS) 


Burned Iraqi T-62 unmodified, right rear three quarter view. Note external storage. (GLS) 


Burned Iraqi T-62 unmodified early model, right front 3/4 view. Note: early pattern fuel cell (on the ground). (GLS) 


Iraqi T-62, burned, early model, unmodified. Rear view “engine deck was 
as often as not blown from the vehicle”. (GLS) 
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Burned Iraqi T-62 unmodified. Turret dislodged from race ring by internal 
explosions. (GLS) 
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Interior commander's position in Iraqi T-62. (GLS 


Right side driver's compartment T-62. Seat back folded down. (GLS) 


T-62 driver's compartment taken from gunner's position, seat back folded down. (GLS) 


T-62 rear of turret. Blower and motor and duct work. Olive green item is electric heater. Shell ejection door also shown. (GLS) 


View from loader's hatch showing breech and coaxial machine gun. (GLS) 
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Photo from loader’s position showing ammo storage rack, (main gun) and 
various machine gun ammo cans in stored location. (GLS) 


Photo from loader's position showing ammo storage racks. Right forward 
section of vehicle behind glacis. (GLS) 


Photo of T-62 breech lock. (GLS 


T-69 (burned) interior at commanders position. (GLS) 


T-69 (burned) from loader's position into driver's position. 
(GLS) 


T-69 (burned) from loader's position looking into ammunition 
storage. (GLS) 


Photo taken from outside of vehicle of breech block right side 
(burned). (GLS) 


Iragi T-55 appligue armor and T-55A(M) on the road to 
Basrah. (GLS) 


Soviet produced T-72G/M with KMT-6 mine plow. (GLS) 


Close up of KMT-6 mine plow on T-72. (GLS) 
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Soviet produced T-72B. Note lack of fuel cells and GILL armor attached to fender. (GLS) 


Iraqi T-69. Of particular note the "script" 
underneath primary IR lamp is Iranian, not Arabic. 
Vehicle marking square behind smoke candles is 
black with red Arabic numbers. (GLS) 


Closeup of the complexity of the T-72 side skirt hinge mechanism. (GLS) 


Decapitated Iraqi T-62. Note reminanents of turret detail. 
GLS) 


Gunnery Sgt. Greg L. Smith on his M-60A-1 titled “American 
Express”. 
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M-60A-1 hull showing KMT attachment points. Carboard box on left hand side of turret is CLAMS re 


Iraqi T-72B model in dug-in position. (GLS) 


eloads 


(GLS) 


USMC M-60A-1 with KMT attached. ( 


GLS) 


Iraqi T-72B in dug-in position. Note sand bags 
across turret used as soft armor, also blocked 
ability of turret to traverse as well as obscurred all 
target acquisition equipment. Note front left fender 
mud flap is from a T-62. (GLS) 


Iraqi T-72G/M model. This vehicle was 
“unretreivable.” Main gun tube was blown by US 
engineers with satchel charges. (GLS) 


Iraqi T-72G/M in dug-in position with 
camouflage netting, atrocious personal 
maintenance, sand bags covering target acquisition 
and periscopes. Note lack of T-72 pattern fender 
fuel cells, however, vehicle has a T-55/62 fuel cell 
on the forward fender along with Soviet cannister 
smoke discharger on the front glacis. (GLS) 
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T-72G/M at point of capture (right 3/4 front view). (GLS) 


T-72G/M at point of capture, unusual storage box in foreground, engine deck cover blown free of vehicle, left drum was for water, right drum for diesel. (GLS) 


T-72B showing typical poor personal maintenance, right mud flap is from 
a T-62. (GLS) 


Iragi T-72 showing details of smoke launchers 
and laminate armor on hull side, broken fuel lines, 
empty mount for “dazzler” anti-TOW devise. (GLS) 
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T-72 ammo storage taken from exterior of gunner's position. (GLS) 


T-72 gunner's position. (GLS) 


View at left side of driver's interior at batteries and instrument 
panel. (GLS) 


Sgt. Dan Taylor (right) and Sgt. Brian Killingsworth (left). These two 
flamed the T-55 in the background. When the target was spotted Killingsworth 
wanted first shot and yelled, “Spot my round” over the radio. This ploy was 
intended to halt Taylor long enough to give Killingsworth the advantage. Not 
to be bluffed, Taylor's crew fired first, hitting near the cupola and spinning the 
machine gun around its race three times. Killingsworth, mad because Taylor 
didn't fall for his ruse, fired and hit low in the hull. Photo taken late afternoon 
of first day of ground offensive during halt for refueling and upload of ammunition. ss 
(GLS) SE 


Soviet produced Iraqi early model T-55. Of note is penetrator entrance 
point, severity of impact, tore out not only the loaders hatch but also the hinge 
This particular vehicle was a command tank for a group of T-72s. (GLS) 


Closeup view of Soviet produced Iraqi T-72 G/M showing smoke grenades, and coaxial machine gun mount. (GLS) 


Closeup view of Soviet produced Iraqi T-72 
sprocket with degrousser arm. (GLS) 


Closeup view of Soviet produced Iraqi T-72 
idler and front suspension detail. (GLS) 


Soviet produced Iraqi T-72 rear view showing 
typical poor personnel maintenance. (GLS) 


Cpl Shane C. Maxfield (USMO) an se Emmen ee 
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virtually intact. (Photo: Cpl. Shane C. Maxfield) 


Iraqi early T-62 with T-55 DSh 
of the T-55 DShK ring to the turret. (SCM) 


My unit was Bravo Company, Ist 
Battalion, 25th Marines. We were officially 
activated on the 24th of November, 1990, and 
Iwas married on November 23, 1990; one day 
before. My wedding was scheduled for mid- 
February, but my wife and | anticipated 
problems and kept moving it up. | went down 
to Camp Lejeune and spent from November 
24th until December 30th there, trying to getin 
as much training as possible. We got issued our 
desert equipment, but there wasn't really that 
much at that time. We landed in Saudi Arabia 
on January Ist. It was cool. The entire time | 
was there was during the winter, It got very 
cold in the day and down-right frigid at night. 
We were a reserve infantry unit and we half 
expected to be doomed to count MREs or 
something stupid like that in the rear for the 
whole war. We ended up going right to the 
front. 

We went first, to a place called Manifa 
Bay. The place was called the DSA (Designated 
Staging Area) and it was a gigantic tent city. 
We stayed in 20 man tents. From there, we got 
locatedtojustup the coast from a desalinization 
plant. We were supposed to protect it from 
what they called “Rigid Raiders”. They told us 
the Iraqis had procurred 20 or so Boston Whaler 
motor boats and that they had naval 
commando capability. We had a couple 
tense times when the Saudi Arabian Coast 


Iraqi early T-62 with T-55 DShK ring, right side view with armor side skirt 


K ring. Photo of interior showing adaption 
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Iraqi early T-62 with T-55 DShK ring. Photo shows details of shell ejection 
portand covers for IR lamps. DShK cupola base marking is light grey circle with 


black and white overlays. (SCM) 


Guard would come by in their little patrol boats 
and it was difficult to identify if they were 
actually friendly. 

The day the air war started, at 0245, we 
had a gas alert. Everyone was in their fighting 
holes andit was really tense. We were nervous 
because we didn't know what to expect. A 
couple waves of low flying attack helicopters 
swooped over us and a short while after that, 
even as far south as we were, we could feel 
rumbling through the ground as the bombing 
started. We had night vision devices and we 
could see flashes on the horizon north of us. For 
a couple of weeks before, and all through the 
war, the sky was just a highway of aircraft. It 
looked like a Los Angeles freeway packed end 
toend. At night | could see lights all over the 
place. The sky wasjust little highways of planes. 

Two weeks before the ground war 
started, we were moved up just south of the 
borderto what was called “The Elbow”. We set 
up a series of defenses and we would move 
every couple days. There, we finally got our 
complete issue of ammunition. We had the 
regular mix of infantry supplies, Dragons, LAW 
rounds, and a full range of small arms rounds. 
There were a couple of tense nights that stick 
out in my mind. Intelligence told us we were 
the closest large unit to the border, but we 
didn't know if the Iraqis knew if we were there 
They told us that two or three mechanized 


brigades and a couple of tank units were 
massing just north of the border. We figured 
that Saddam Hussein was going to try a 
“spoiling” attack. Before we could hit him 
really hard, he would hit us, and spoil our plans. 
As fast as the Iraqi vehicles were, they could 
have been on us within half an hour easily. 
Fortunately, the Air Force pounded them and 
broke their formation before they could get 
anything going. That was the story of their lives 
up there in Iraq. 

The company was scattered right 
before the ground war. Headquarters sent an 
entire platoon out to participate in Task Force 
Troy. Like the Trojan Horse, the basic mission of 
Task Force Troy was to position itself half. way 
between the coast and the "Elbow" in Saudi 
Arabia where there were only small logistics 
units. Task Force Troy's job was to deceive the 
Iraqi units in Kuwait into believing there was a 
gigantic combat force in that position. Ibelieve 
there were about 300 Marines in Task Force 
Troy, but only about a third of them were 
combat people. The rest of them were PSYOPS, 
Intelligence and Reconaissance. My squad 
joined them. We did various things to try and 
trick the enemy into thinking there really was a 
large combat unit down in that area. The 
newspapers, magazines and CNN headlined 
the fake tank and artillery we built. We built a 
lot of those. The Iraqis wasted a lot of valuable 


Captured Iraqi BRDM-2 Scout car, left side. 


artillery rounds blowing up cardboard and 
plywood pieces. We would send people up to 
the berm with mortars for self-defense and 
then spot for either heavy artillery or aircraft 
strikes. From where we were on the berm, it 
was about two kilometers of no man’s land to 
this forest. | was surprised! | never expected to 
see a forest smack in the middle of a desert, 
but it was pretty good sized. The Iraqis had 
buildings and little towers in there. We would 
pound them with artillery whenever we saw 
movement. They were just overwhelmed by 
fire superiority. In a couple of instances, we 
received counter-battery fire with improved 
conventional munitions. | had never seen any 
before, but they're like these little pepperpots, 
multi-projectile roundsthey shoot through their 
artillery. They look like a bunch of little 
bomblettes and they can make a grid square 
disappear. Those were pretty impressive, but 
fortunately everything on our side went down 
like clockwork. Another trick we used to fool 
the Iraqis was "Guest artillery unit of the day.” 
Most of these units were towed artillery which 
made this even more impressive. Our guest 
artillery guys would home in on the target and 
start pounding. They would get a couple of fire 
for effects and a couple good fire missions, 
then they would pull up base and boogey out 
of there. No later than five minutes later, the 
enemy artillery would hit the position they just 
left. | don't know if they were using radar or 
counter-battery radar or just observers, but 
they were pretty accurate. Too bad for them 
they were just a little bit late. 

We stayed there and messed with the 
Iraqis until the day after Ground Day One, but 
there were a couple of episodes that were 


interesting. One especially, was the scariest 
time in my life, Someone up on high got the 
ideatosend areconnaissance unit to the near 
side of thatforest. They loaded about aplatoon 
of straight infantry type people into two trucks 
and the plan was to drive these trucks through 
the berm, across this no man’s land and overto 
the other side so we could recon the near side 
of the forest. Now, we had been there for a 
week or two already, and we knew that there 
were some really valuable enemy units right 
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Chinese produced Iragi YW-531 ambulance, ri 
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Note: vehicle marking and ZPU-4 AAA gun behind vehicle. (SCM) 


overthere. We knew our forces were impressed 
with these guys, and they still wanted us to do 
this thing. We were on the verge of going over 
there on a bright blue day at about noon. They 
were going to send thirty or so of us over on 
two, five ton trucks, in the middle of the day, 
across two kilometers of open land! We 
wouldn't have made it halfway. We got right 
to the berm when, fortunately, word came 
down to cancel this thing before it really got 
messy. | had had a picture of myself taken and 


ya - 
ht side of vehicle, Note: air cooling units on the roof 


of vehicle. Also of note is the three color camouflage scheme. (SCM) 


Chinese produced Iraqi YW-531 am 
(violation of Geneva convention). (SCM) 


left my camera with a friend, because | really 
didn’t think | was going to come back from this 
affair. 

There were a couple of other dirty tricks 
we used to deceive the Iraqis, | can't go into 
all the details, just say it involved a lot of 
psychological warfare. We had big banks of 
loudspeakers and we snuck them right up to 
our side of the berm where the Iraqis couldn't 
see them. We recorded tank noises, and we 
would just "boom" really loud tank noises over 
those speakers. Meanwhile, we would drive 
Hummers up and down behind the berm, out 
of sight, to make dust so the Iraqis on the other 
side would hear tank noises, see this huge dust 
cloud and think there were gigantic tank units 


Chinese produced T-55 variant armored recovery vehicle, front view. 
Note crane mounting foundation and dozer blade. (SCM) 


over there moving around. Another thing was 
we would use a couple of high explosive line 
charges, which were about 1,700 pounds of C- 
4 plastic explosive, to simulate a breaching 
operation. Hopefully, we were going to 
deceive the Iraqis into thinking we were 
breaching where Task Force Troy was. We 
never got any reaction so | don't know if they 
were fooled or not 

There were some really beautiful sights, 
if you could call destruction and carnage 
beautiful. We could see planes launching 
missiles at night. It was really spectacular, 
especially through night vision goggles. | saw 
a couple of B-52 strikes. | actually felt them 
more than | saw them. We could see the 


bulance interior. Notice cramped quarters, litter spaces for four litters, and ammunition box in upper left hand corner 


flashes on the horizon, just walking across, and 
hear these gigantic booms, the earth would 
rumble. | know there was some terrific tonnage 
dropped over there. The sky was constantly 
alive with aircraft, and at this position we would 
see beautiful views of the planes coming. They 
would have their navigation lights on. As they 
passed over us they would cut the navigation 
lights off and test their flares, their missle 
countermeasure systems, right over us. Seeing 
the planes launch flares like that was pretty 
neat 

Ground Day One, the large amphibious 
force that was waiting off the coast, heli-lifted 
a gigantic Marine unit in, | think it was the Sth 
Marines. They relieved us and Task Force Troy 


Chinese produced T-55 variant armored recovery vehicle, side view. Note 
crane boom and retracted travel position. (SCM) 


(SCM) 


was dissolved. We went back to our parent 
units. Most troops crossed the border on the 
ground, but | crossed the border in a CH-53 
helicopter. | couldn't really appreciate all the 
destruction from the sky, but every once and a 
while the pilot would hang and we'd look out, 
and we'd see burned out tanks on the ground. 
We landed over the Al-Burgan oil fields south- 
southwest of Kuwait. There was a little POW 
compound built up with berms. The engineers 
quickly built them up and strung concertina 
wire around. There were several hundred Iraqi 
POWs already there. 

We spent the next two or so days 
constantly processing POWs, Day and night, 
we operated until we dropped. The lragisoldiers 
were the sorriest group of frightened people 
l'd ever seen in my life. | know these weren't 
the elite Republican Guards, but they were still 
pretty sad for an army. None of them were 
taller than me, l'm about 6 feet, and they were 
all either thin and emaciated or fat and old 
Most of them were very, very docile. Many of 
them even agreed with us politically and they'd 
come up to us and say “Saddam no good. 
Saddam no good.” The one’s that didn't 


agree with us politically would just sit there and 
skulk. They weren't cheering Hussein by any 
means beause they probably believed we'd 
kill them. 9096 didn't want to be there. They 
didn't expect to be fighting Americans and 
they didn't really know why they were there in 
the first place. | felt sorry for them. While we 
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Iraqi BMP-1 and YW-531 APCs on the road to Kuwait International Airport. 
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were searching them, we would have to go 
through everything andl'dsee pictures of their 
families. I'm glad that those poor guys got 
through alive. The ironic thing was they got to 
go home before we did. They got to see their 
loved ones before we did and they lost the 
war 

From what they said, the only thing 
they had been eating was rice, potatos and 
tomatos. Really boring stuff and certainly not 
nutritious. They were all greasy, dirty, and 
demoralized, incredibly demoralized. From 
the severe pounding they had recieved, you 
could imagine where they were coming from 
Imagine your side being holed up in the sand 
like gophers while the enemy is pounding you 
and your guys aren't doing anything in return 
Everytime your artillery guns send a few rounds 
out, the aircraft comes in and destroys them 
Everytime yourtanks fire up to warm up, charge 
the batteries or anything, the planes come in 
and destroy them. So they just sat around, left 
equipment and their weapons and hid in the 
sand. They either got shot up and killed in the 
sand, or came out. 

The whole thing was over really pretty 
quickly. There were incredible distinctions 
between Iraqi officers and enlisted men. The 
Iragi officers treated the enlisted men like mud 
and the enlisted men hated the officers for it. 
The officers were lucky to be alive by the end 
of the war. The major cause of attrition among 
Iraqi officers, an Iraqi POW told me, was their 


own soldiers killing them. They had to watch 
their backs. We made sure that the officers 
shared their cigarettes with the enlisted men 
Occassionally, we bartered for money. 
The Iraqi money looks really neat. American 
money is really boring compared to the rest of 
the world's. Theirs had these watermarks on 
them, and | believe the twenty or the twenty- 
five dinar bill has a watermark of Saddam 
Hussein's face. | never got one of those, but | 
got a couple of nice ones, really beautiful. We 
bartered these guys on a one to one basis, 
even though their money was pretty worthless 
They got American dollars for Iragi money. 
We tried to be really nice to them and 
we didn't have any problems in my unit. Some 
guys, in a different unit, tried to strong-arm 
some of the prisoners. Nobody really thought 
it was necessary and that it would only cause 
problems. After all, those guys were in such 
gigantic numbers, it was like a huge herd of 
cattle. If you treated them with a little respect, 
they knew their place and they'd do what you 
wanted. But, if you started abusing them, then 
like any large herd, they would have trampled 
over you. That's what some of these guys were 
doing, and things were getting a little restless. 
Fortunately, our unit took over and things 
cooled off. We did the POW mission and it was 
our greatest success. We got praise from 


umpteen different people above us while we 
were waiting to get back stateside. 
We found amazing quantities of 
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Iraqi 57mm anti-aircraft gun, front view. (SCM) 


perfectly good equipment. The Iraqis had the 
ability to fight back, they just didn't have the 
desire. The POW compound was smack in the 
middle of a big defensive belt of older T-55 
tanks. There was, every hundred yards or so, a 
shot up T-55 as far as the eye could see. Every 
one of them had at least three holes in it from 
all different directions. It seemed like every unit 
that passed through, spared each tank a shot 
One particular T-55, had five different holes in 
it that | could find, We went inside, after 
making sure it wasn't booby trapped. That 
one, for being shot five times, was in good 
shape. It wasn't burned severely or shredded 
inside. The only damage was everything on 
the commander's side was bumed where a 
big missile hit. One of the shells burst, not the 
projectile, the propellant, and just cooked 
everything inside. Everything else was perfectly 
fine. There were hand grenades inside, and I 
got a couple out. | wanted to bring them 
home, but Customs would've gotten irate 
There was all kinds of machine guns and 
munitions inside and most of it was perfectly 
good. 

We found weapon caches all over, 
bunkers where they were storing the stuff. There 
were crates and crates of Russian hand 
grenades ready to go. There were pristine, 
different versions of the AK-47 and family in 
stacks, crates and boxes. There were crates of 
mortar rounds, machine gun rounds, and small 
arms munitions. We found a couple of 
Dragunov sniper rifles, machine guns, anything 
you could imagine, all just waiting to go. | 
sincerely believe it would have been really, 
really, really bloody if it had not been forthe air 
war. Holding out for as long as we did was a 


goodidea. There were afew Iragis who wanted 
to fight, and if the time we spent pounding 
them from the air had been any shorter, there 
would have been a lot more who would have 
wanted to fight. They certainly had the means 
Some of my friends with Task Force Ferro told 
me of just row after row of Sagger anti-tank 
missiles abandoned. A lot of our combat 
strength went across the berm in buses, believe 
it ornot. The frontline went through in armored 
vehicles, but after that, the most efficient way 
to get personel across was in buses, you could 
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seat more. Any enterprising young Iraqi hiding 
in a bunker could have just stuck his head up, 
shot one of the buses and killed alot of Marines. 
Tremendous amounts of ammunition and 
weapons were all over the place. 

| was with a small group that went over 
into another bunker complex that was about a 
kilometer from that POW compound. We got 
four, undamaged, Chinese YW-531 Armored 
Personnel Carriers and drove them back. There 
was a undamaged, ZSU-23-4 anti-aircraft gun 
with only a dead battery. It was a good thing 


Iragi twin 37mm anti-aircraft gun, rear. (SCM) 


we didn't try to drive back in that, because the 
ZSU's were an “A-Number One” target for the 
flyboys. If the air had seen us, they probably 
would have shot us. | usually had a great big 
American flag with me so when we were driving 
those Chinese APCs back across the desert, 
our own people would know who we were 
Still, we had a couple of Marine Corps 
helicopters give us a double take, and we had 
to get the flag out and wave so they wouldn't 
shoot. 

The most common vehicle | saw over 


there was those Chinese YW-531 APCs. I'd 
never heard of them before this and those 
were all over the place. | drove around in them 
for quite awhile and | thought they were pretty 
nice vehicles. Another interesting little story, 
we had a total of four of those Chinese 
personnel carriers that we were able to get up 
andrunning and also had two orthree of these 
Toyota-like land rovers. When we pulled out of 
that position, we were ordered to destroy those 
vehicles in place because, obviously, we 
couldn't take them with us. Someone got the 
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bright idea to destroy the truck-like vehicle, at 
least | think it was a truck, by squashing it to 
about 18 inches of height with one of the 
personnel carriers. It was like one of those 
monster truck things. It was hilarious. These 
Marines had these APC's going thirty to forty 
miles an hour, then they'd hit the truck-like 
thing and run right over it. Eventually, it was 
squashed just 18 inches high. 

Life out there wasn't entirely that bad. 
Before and after the war, and sometimes 
during, we had, usually, two, quote unquote, 
hot meals a day and one MRE. BUT, there was 
this stuff called Saudi Milk. It came in three 
flavors, plain, which is supposed to be cow's 
milk, banana, and strawberry, Now, this stuff 
could be left in the sun at a 112 degrees 
without spoiling. The Saudis must not have too 
many restrictions on chemicals they can add 
to their food. Anyway, we ended up drinking 
this stuff hot with your food. It was the most 
stomach wrenching experience I’ve ever had 
in my life. The water, until we got a lot of the 
plastic bottled water that you saw in the news, 
wasn't much better. It came from a 
desalinization plant, and was heavily 
chlorinated. It was like drinking jacuzzi water. 
Weused koolaidto take the edge off that. But, 
for the most part, as far as supplies were 
concerned, we were never wanting for water 
or food. Ever! Even when we were in the 
bunker complexes and we went 40 daysstraight 
without a shower, we were never short of 
anything. Except ammunition, a little bit (Can 
you ever have enough?). Supply was great. 

Burning oil wells surrounded the second 
bunker complex. It was the most awe-inspiring 
sight l've ever seen. It made Old Faithful 
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Geyser look like a leak in a water hose. The 
biggest one I saw was just a hole in the ground, 
well over 10feetin diameter and under natural 
pressure from underground, spewing oil over 
200feet into the air. It started off as oil and then 
about 10 feet up turned into streaks of orange, 
thenturned completely orange whereit turned 
into fire. There were glops of oil flopping all 
over the place. You couldn't get within 200 
feet of it. The ground was rumbling like there 
was a constant earthquake underneath. It 
was like Yellowstone National Park, but instead 
of water, all the geysers were going off at once 
in thick, black, smoky fire. It was amazing. The 
oil slick in the gulf pales in comparison to the 
damage that’s being caused by those fires. 
While we were over there, we found a couple 
of camels the Iraqis had hobbled by tying one 
of their legs bent up with communications 
wire. Our people had to shoot them because 
their legs were rotting off. The poor animals 
were suffering, they had to be put out of their 
misery. 

I went down into an Iraqi fighting hole 
They had this little sleeping bunker down there 
and a big fighting bunker next to it. They were 
built with a cover on them and a little fighting 
parapet where they kept their grenades and 
other weapons. In the living quarters, | founda 
beautiful brand new meat cleaver with all 
kinds of nice Arabic inscriptions on it. Inside the 
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other bunker was a great big bronze plate. It 
had Egyptian-looking hieroglyphs all over it. | 
sent those home to my wife. | figured the Iraqis 
didn't need them anymore. 

Behind most of these bunkers were 
bootsandshoesalllinedup. It wasthestrangest 
thing. The Kuwaiti Major serving as our 
interpreter, said that the Iraqis took their boots 
off so they could run faster! | don't know if he 
was serious, but we found those abandoned 
bunkers, the weapons ready to go, RPGs just 
leaning up against the parapets waiting to 
rock, and the boots lined up behind them. ... 
And little foot prints in the sand 

After we finished with the POWs, we 
loaded up in a gigantic truck convoy, and 
went north. Allalong the highways were vehicle 
after vehicle bombed out, blown up or 
abandoned. | got pictures of the ones thought 
were the neatest. I’m really fascinated and 
intrigued by armor, (one of my hobbies is 
building scale model armor) so this was 
DisneyWorld for me to drive along and see 
tank after tank. Before the war, all my buddies 
used to think | was nuts for reading about these 
things. (They find it a chore to read about 
different tanks, but | find it entertaining.) But, 
when the war came down, who did they come 
to to find out what tank was this, or what tank 
that was? | just know the basic things, but we 
needed to know how to tell friend or foe so 
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we'd know whether we had to shoot or not. 
That was all that mattered to us. Friend or foe 
gotalittlesketchy there sometimes. The French 
were operating with their AMX tanks, but the 
Iraqis had AMXs' too. The Iraqis had a bunch 
of the US Army's M-113s. We were operating 
with Syrians and Egyptians who had Russian- 
made tanks. Fortunately, our forces never 
came across those guys. They stayed where 
they were, we stayed where we were. It could 
have happened. If a Syrian tank had come 
through our side, we weren't about to be 
looking forthe little flag hanging on the top, we 
would have shot it. That was the general 
feeling over there. | didn't know where the 
Egyptians or the Syrians were operating, but if 
itwasRussian-made,it was dead. Occasionally, 
it got to almost the stage of paranoia. Once, 
way before the war, a couple British Puma 
helicopters were mistaken for Russian HIPs and 
they almost got shot down. That would have 
been a nice international incident, but 
fortunately nothing ever came of it. We 
chuckled about that later 

We ended up going north through 
Kuwait City. It was just like Europe in 1945 after 
the war. Everybody came out and they were 
all cheering and waving and giving us flags. 
Some guy came up and threw his little baby 
into the truck and jumped up after it, wanting 
togetapicture. It wasreally wild! At one point, 
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we werestuckinthemiddle of the city stretched 
out for about 15 miles. There were tall buildings 
oneitherside of the road. The Kuwaiti Liberation 
soldiers were trying to control the traffic. They 
would come up andsay “Keep your eyes open 
because there’s still a lot of Iraqi hold-outs in 
the city”. We were thinking “Great!” The day 
before we had turned in every scrap of 
ammunition we had. Here we were, sitting in 
the city with these great big buildings on either 
side, just beautiful targets for anybody with a 
hand grenade. We were tucking our heads 
downin ourflakjackets, putting on our helmets, 
and getting real nervous. Then, shots started 
ringing out all over the place! When the Arab 
culture has a victory, they shoot their guns into 
the air. That’s what they were doing, but with 
all of that small arms fire going off all around us, 
everone was pretty much wigging out. 

Finally, the convoy got going again. 
We went all the way through Kuwait City, 
turned around and went all the way back. We 
were really getting into the celebration kind of 
thing. We had a bunch of Cylume light sticks 
and we were breaking them, putting them on 
the end of about four feet of 550 cord and 
wizzing them around in a circle. The Kuwaitis 
thought that was cool, so they kept asking for 
them. We were pretty friendly toward them 
and they were friendly to us. 

We ended up doing a complete circle 
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through Kuwait and back to Manifa Bay. | got 
alot of interesting before and after pictures of 
Manifa Bay. | always thought the Persian Gulf 
wouldn't be a very pretty place. When we 
were down there before the war, we got a 
chance to go up to the water and splash 
around a bit. Itwasteeming with sealife just like 
any New England coast. There were clams, 
crabs, fish and birds and it was really beautiful. 
When we got back there, it was completely 
dead. There were just globs and globs of oil. 
The whole area was carpeted with oil, dead 
turtles, dead sharks and dead birds. Everything 
was dead, even the plant life. twas really sad. 
The water desalinization plant we guarded 
before the war was shut down because the oil 
screwed it up. 

We went back to the tent city again 
after the war. They kept telling us, you'll be 
home by "x" date, and “x” date would pass by 
They'd send an officer down to tell us why we 
didn't go home on "x" date and thenhe would 
tellus we'd definitely be home by "y" date. So, 
“y” date wouldroll around and ahigherranking 
officer would come by and tell us that the 
lower ranking officer was mistaken and he'd 
telluswe'dbehome by “z” date. Itstarted with 
our company commander and it went all the 
way up to a two or three star general. Now, all 
during this war, we got announcements 
mentioning how strict Customs was going to 
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be, They were really hyping this thing. We even 
got a rumor we were going to be stuck in a big 
aircraft hanger and we were going to have to 
strijp down to our PT shorts to be searched. That 
wasthe most extreme story, but word changed 
about three times asto what we were going to 
beallowedtotakehome. One major example 
wasbayonets. First, we could, then we couldn't, 
so almost everyone got rid of them. Finally, we 
found out that we could take them, but by this 
time, almost everyone had thrown them away 
and we were understandably mad. The only 
way anyone got anything home, was to mail it 
before we left. They scared us so badly that 
nobody in their right mind would have tried to 
hide anything. There were sorne horror stories 
aboutunitsbeingkickedoffthe plane because 
ONE person was found with something. Word 
was going down that anyone who got the 
company kicked off the plane would have to 
fearfortheirlife. We really wanted to go home. 

We got back to a really knock-down, 
drag-out welcome home bash here in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, our home base. 
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At the start of the invasion of Kuwait, | 
was on leave with a friend in Washington state. 
We knew from the start, something was going 
to happen. When we got back to Camp 
Pendleton, | was assigned to a different 
battalion for a while, so | missed out on a lot of 
the stuff the rest ofthe guyshadto do to getthe 
tanks ready, They told us initially, that we would 
all go over there by companies, with our own 
equipment, by ship, a couple of companies at 
atime. Then, word changed and we flew to 
D'Hahran on a commercial airline to meet the 
MPS ships and pick up equipment from them. 

We got a flight out at the end of August. 
It was a long trip, 13 or 14 hours. When we got 
off the plane in Saudi Arabia, it was night and 
itwasreally hot. thought, "Damn, we're awfully 
close to the airplane engines!^ But, as we 
walked out of the airport, it was still that hot 
and it was three in the morning. It must have 
been ninety degrees! They loaded us up on 
some buses and took us to Jubayl, about a 
three or four hour ride. We got to a warehouse, 
they set up cots and that's where we slept for 
two weeks, 

We worked on the tanks off the MPS 
ships for about a week. My tank had a couple 
of dead batteries, so they pulled the pack and 
didrepairs. Most of the tanks were ready to go. 
Wewentinto the desert from there andtrained. 
Command for 1st Tank Battalion was working 
on getting us our ammunition. Through the rest 
of the month, we were constantly training. We 
went to a range and they let us fire depleted 
uranium rounds to bore sight and zero the gun. 
That was a first for us because we had never 
fired a depleted uranium round. They are just 
warstock andit usually takes an act of Congress 
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to shoot one. They aren't that special, just 
denser than normal. 

At the end of October or beginning of 
November, they brought over a civilian team 
of welders from Aniston to install the reactive 
armor racks. We put all the reactive tiles on 
ourselves, At Camp Pendleton they were just 
dumb, hollow with lifting holes in them for 
practice, but these were the real things. When 
that was done, the mine plowshipmentsstarting 
coming in. | had already been selected to get 
a mine plow. After it was installed, we went 
backto the field and started doing ops, actually 
plowing through the dirt, simulating the mine 
field. 

We didn't have any tents to live in, The 
tank has a tarp, seventeen feet by twelve feet, 
and we just used that as a tent the whole time 
out in the field. We had cots, so at least we 
didn't have to sleep on the ground. There 
were a lot of scorpions and snakes! At 
Christmas, the civilians that worked in the oil 
fields in Saudi Arabia, brought us sodas and 
cooked us turkey dinners. It was pretty nice 
because otherwise, the holidays were just 
another day for us. 

Our company got a couple slots to go 
visit the Kuwaiti tankers. Everybody knew that 
I built scale armor models, so they chose me to 
go because | would be able to get a more 
information to pass along to the rest of them. 
Before the war, | had taught some vehicle 
identification classes because, thanks to my 
modeling, | knew it pretty well. The Kuwaitis 
were positioned about 15 miles from the border 
and we spent the three days over New Years 
with them. | understood the situation a lot 
better after talking with them. A lot of us 


wondered what we were really doing there. 
After | listened to what they had to say, it was 
totally different. The Kuwaiti army was caught 
by surprise by the invasion. They made a 
tactical withdrawal to save their equipment. 
There were very few people to defend the 
bases, so they jumped into whatever 
equipment was available and got out of there. 
They said they were fighting all the way to the 
border and when they made it into Saudi 
Arabia, a lot of the Iraqis followed them. Most 
of the Kuwaiti tankers we talked to still had all 
their family in Kuwait. One guy had had to 
leave his pregnant wife. She was to have had 
the baby a couple of days after the invasion. 
He didn'tknow what happened to his wife and 
kid. It was pretty moving. 

l'mnotsure what time the air war started 
because | was sleeping, but all of a sudden | 
felt the ground rumbling. We were a good 
thirty five fourty miles away from the border 
and you could hear the explosions in the 
distance, faintly. We turned on the radio and 
listened. We got detached from 1st Tank 
Battalion, and attached to one five, Ist 
battalion, Sth infantry, and our plattoon, 2nd 
platoon of Alpha company got detached from 
our company and was assigned to Charlie 
Company one five. We had a platoon of tank, 
a company of grunts and a platoon of 
engineers. From that time on, we did all our 
training with Charlie one five. We practised 
breaching mine fields by plowing lanesthrough 
an area that had been cleared by the 
engineers with line charges. A line charge isa 
thick nylon rope with a cable inside, a hundred 
meters long. It is like a big tube sock filled with 
C4 around a cable. Thisisattachedto arocket 
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which is launched out over the mine field. 
When the cable runs out, it causes the line to 
go taut and the rocket is supposed to drop to 
the ground in a straight line, in theory. In reality 
the rocket goes out at maybe a thirty degree 
angle, falls to the ground, and leaves a snakey 
kind of trail, which still isn't too bad. But, 
sometimes you get real goofy ones that are 
way off course. Both of the mine fields we had 
to cross were about a hundred meters wide. 
That meant we would need at least two line 
charges in a relatively straight line to clear an 
area to cross. Ideally, they should overlap 
each other and you wouldstil get yourhundred 
meters. If the rocket didn't fly straight, the 
distance cleared would be less. The engineers 
would fire their line charge, detonate it and 


then follow us through the area as we plowed 
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any remaining mines out of a lane. When we 
got half way, they would fire their second line 
charge and repeat the procedure. 

Abouttwo days before the ground war 
started, our platoon commander said, "You 
guys have got to get rid of all that junk on top 
of your tank.” We had stored everything on the 
outside because we wanted more room inside 
to work in. We took a look at everything, but 
decided we couldn't get rid of anything. We 
ended up putting everything back on the tank, 
only we just made it look neater. The platoon 
commander told us we did a good job of 
weeding out all of our extra junk! This was when 
we also did all of our last minute maintenance 
and checks 

At about midnight, the nightthe ground 
war started, we took off for the border. We 
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crossed the Kuwait border at about five o'clock 
in the morning. The giant berm had been 
knocked down during the day before, It was 
still pretty dark and it was also hazy from all of 
the oil fires, kind of like what you imagine a war 
to be. There was a massive amount of 
equipment rolling through there. It was unreal. 
Ihaveneverseenthat much equipmentin one 
place in mylife. We made it to the first minefield. 
There was arow of barbed wire marking where 
it began. Normally, you wouldn't mark a mine 
field like that, but the Iragis put up the barbed 
wire because camels were roaming around 
and they kept wandering into the minefields 
and blowing up the mines. That was one good 
thing the camels did, let us know exactly where 
the mine fields were. The engineers with us got 
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Nothinghappened. It didn't go off. Meanwhile, 
we are all looking around, searching the 
traverse, trying to spot if there is anything close 
We were up right at the front of field and we 
could see better than everyone else who was 
about 500 or a thousand meters behind us. The 
lraqi’s had put out decoys on the other side, 
trucks with welded sheet metal and pipes 
through them to make them look like a bunch 
of tanks. But there was nothing real out there, 
nobody. Some of the tanks in 3rd Tank Battalion 
were firing on this stuff and it was just splashing 


tight through without exploding because they 
were empty. The engineers finally got off 
another line charge and detonated it. We 
dropped the plow and commenced digging 
up the ground. We got all the way through and 
secured that area. Not much to secure, there 
was no one there. 

The rest of the tanks came in behind us. 
The tank behind me had a giant steam roller 
type attachment that was on the back of the 
tank. If there were any mines in the middle of 
the lane, that the plow had pushed to the 


center, it would set them off. We had two 
mines blow up in our mine plow. They told me 
the AMOD, the little roller between the two 
plow blades, isa magnetic detonating device. 
It creates a magnetic field from one plow, 
through the AMOD to the other plow that 
could set off the mines. On the other side, we 
found line charge rope, the cord left from the 
line charge after it exploded, caught up in the 
track. |jumped down and had to get abig wire 
cutter to cut all that junk out of the track. We 
were going to raise the blades, put them in the 
travel position, to the next mine field but, the 
strap attached to the motor that raises it was 
shredded. | guess when the anti-personnel 
mine blew up on the left side, some of the 
shrapnel hit that strap and wiped it out. We 
borrowed one of the emergency lifting straps 
from the other mine plow tank in our unit and 
repaired it. 

Then we cruised off to the top of alittle 
hill where we could see the second mine field. 
That's where all the action was, There were 
Cobra helicopters and artillery fire off in the 
distance. In-coming mortor fire was starting to 
get closer to our position, so the infantry 
commander said we were going to move on 
out to the second mine field. 

My gunner could see nothing but tanks 
outthere. This is where we ran into some serious 
problems. | had to guide our tank and direct 
the engineers up to the line to set off the line 
charges to clear the field. The engineers fired 
them „out they were way off course. One went 
off left about 15 degrees and missed 
overlapping with the other charge by five 
meters. | told my gunner, he would have to fire 
and adjust for himself because | had to guide 


Left side view of Sgt. Lee’s M-60A-1. (JL) 


Sgt. Young's dozer tank. (JL) 


the tank. So, the gunner starts blasting away at 
everything, the loader's loading, I'm guiding 
the driver, and we're moving through the mine 
field. We got half way through the field, to the 
end of the first line charge, and | could see that 
we really couldn't go through the uncleared 
area, we would have to call the engineers up 
to send another one for the second half of the 
field. We had to back up about twenty meters. 
This is not an easy thing to do in the best of 
cicumstances, because you can't see straight 
down and you have to be precisely in the 
cleared area. There isn't alot of room for error. 

| backed up and the gunner's yelling "I 
got a tank, | got a tank out here. He's aiming 
in on us.” I yelled, "Well, shoot at it!" The 
driver’sscreaming, the loader’sscreaming and 
they are going haywire in the tank while I’m 


camouflage color. (JL) 


backing up the tank trying to guide the driver 
to stay in the exact same track. The gunner 
wanted me to range out for him, but | had the 
sight on “battle sight”, out around twelve 
hundred meters, so | told the gunner to just fire. 
He kept yelling that he needed me to range 
Finally, | jumped down into the turret, ranged 
out for him, and jumped back up outside the 
cupola to continue to guide the tank. When | 
looked up, there was an Amtrack right behind 
me. Asl yelled, “STOP!”, the driver jammed on 
the brakes, we rammed the Amtrack, and the 
gunner fired and waxed that tank out there. 
We took out 5 or 6 enemy tanks in that area. 
We didn't hit the Amtrack very hard, just made 
a little dent and took some paint off. But, 
because we fired our main gun at the same 
time, we found out later from their crew chief 


Soviet produced Iraqi T-72B. Note: Coincidental range finder. (JL) 


AAV-7 operating with Sgt. Lee’s platoon. Note vehicle is still in European 


that between the impact andthe sound of the 
gun, they thought they had been hit by enemy 
fire! He was calling all over the net to see if 
anyone could confirm that they had been hit. 
It was pretty wild. We were still in the middle of 
the mine field, all these tanks were firing, out 
ahead of us there were burning tanks 
everywhere, and mortars were flying past us 
and impacting around us. Finally, they shot 
another line charge that cleared the rest of the 
way and we booked to the other side. 

We set up our defense there, and the 
rest of tanks andthe infantry companies moved 
through. Now, this wasn't just us. To the left and 
right, all the other companies and task forces 
were doing the exact same thing. There were 
eight or ten lanes cleared and everyone was 
pouring through at once. We were still sitting 
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Chinese produced Iraqi T-69 (mentioned in Sgt. Lee's statements). Note: steel reinforced rubber side skirts and dark green fender storage box (forward). 


(JL) 
outside of the second mine field, scanning and 
traversing the turret pretty fast, when | thought 
Isaw a little flag. There was this little trench no 
more than ten meters away, and there was a 
little white flag sticking out waving. " These 
guys are surrendering!” |openedup the hatch 
and, sure enough, about five guys come out of 
the trench. We were told over the radio to 
keep them away from the mine field. We 
didn't want them to get into the cleared lane 
and sabotage it. We just waved our pistols at 
them and told them to stay right there 
Everywhere we looked, people were coming 
out of trenches, fox holes, and bunkers with 
anything white they could find. There was one 
trail of ten guys with a roll of toilet paper strung 
betweenthem. Wesawa few thousand people 
that day, all surrendering. We bypassed them 
and had the rear eschelon pick them up. 

We started driving through to the Al 
Jaber Airfield, blowing up tanks all over the 
place. We tried all of our different rounds, just 
to see what they would do in a real situation. It 
was like fireworks. Some of the HEAT rounds 
would just splash off if tne angle of the turrets 
was too great, but the SABOT rounds just blew 
them up. As you looked to the left and right, all 
we could see were tanks exploding and 
burning. We could see some of them had 
been manned. There wasno further resistance 
to the airfield. Our tank platoon didn't go into 
the airfield because the only resistance there 
was Iraqi infantry. We sent in a bunch of 
infantry from our battalion and they took care 
of them. It was starting to get hazy because 
we were real close to a big pipeline that was 


broken in a lot of places and burning. There 
were twelve fires in a row. We stopped there 
for the night. 

The next morning, the second day, we 
took off, but we met with no resistance. By the 
second night, we were driving through some 
serious haze. It was only about six at night and 
it still should have been light, but it was dark 
from the smog. It was unreal. We just stopped 
and set up in a coil. We didn't have thermal 
Sights so we couldn't see through the haze. | 
couldn't see anything through our passive 
Sights. | even put on my NVGs (Night Vision 
Goggles) and couldn‘tsee my handin front of 
my face. The TOW unit attached with us had 
thermal sights and kept an eye out for us. At 
about 9 o'clock, my gunner was on guard 
listening to the radio, | wassleeping underneath 
the gun, the loader wassleepinginthe gunner's 
seat, and the driver always slept in his own 
compartment. Suddenly, we heard " Gas! 
Gas! Gas!” over the radio. Everybody was 
jumping around in the tank, putting on their 
gas masks andhookinginto the gas particulate 
unit. We checked the air to see if there was any 
chemical agent, but it came up negative. 
When the “all clear” came over the radio, we 
found out that a recon vehicle had detected 
some blister agent, but it had probably been 
onthe ground since the invasion of Kuwait. The 
damp air reactivated it enough that the Fox 
picked it up and they called a gas warning. 

On the third day of the ground war, we 
cruised parallel to Kuwait International Airport. 
There were alot of abandoned vehicles, BMPs, 
MTLBs, and abandoned tanks that looked like 


they went through hell. A lot of them were 
buried almost totally inthe sand. Some of them 
had the engines missing. They must have 
scrapped everything they had to fix whatever 
they could. Almost everything was empty. 
There were a lot of fresh BMP and tank tracks 
though. Obviously, they hadmoved out around 
the night before we invaded. 

About thirty miles from Kuwait City there 
wasabig,empty,cementfactory. Westopped 
there to re-group for the next move. | was 
getting pretty nervous. A little town is no place 
for a tank. | kept waiting for a sniper to pop up 
in a window and start shooting. About fifteen 
minutes after we stopped, mortars started 
coming in. One landed about fifty meters 
behind one of the TOW vehicles to my right. He 
moved up another hundred meters and 
another mortar landed right where he had 
been parked. The mortars kept walking up to 
this TOW vehicle and he kept moving one jump 
ahead of them. We, finally, got the word to get 
out of there. On the other side of the cement 
factory was a dump. There were a lot of 
bunkers and foxholes, but no one was there. 

We got to the highway which led right 
to Kuwait City. We had to cross two fences and 
those cement dividers you see on highways. 
We decided to blow through them by laying a 
line charge over them and detonating it. As 
the engineers blew it, my gunner spotted a guy 
across the road. “I’ve got somebody out here 
running.” I asked “Well, what’s he doing? Ishe 
surrendering?” He'ssaid, "Nope." Isaid “Well, 
light him up." He hit the guy with coax and I 
was traversing over with the .50 Cal. |looked as 
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Rear view of Soviet produced Iraqi 2S1 122mm SP gun. (JL) 


my gunner fired and | saw that the coax went 
right over the top of the guy's head and he 
ducked down. Doug fired another burst and 
it was right on top of him, but he was still 
crawling towards us. | let go with the .50 
Cal.and took him out. Down the highway a 
little way there were two T-69s. They were 
backed up against each other like they were 
trying to set up a tow. There were a couple of 
Iraqis on the T-69's. When they saw all of our 
tanks coming up over the hill, they fired at us. 
One of the other tanks in my platoon had a 
dozer blade on his tank and he was knocking 
down a little berm so the TOW vehicles could 
get out of this area. The bad guysstarted firing 
at him, bullets were going over his head, and 
he made like a bandit, hauled ass and turned 
in front of the TOW vehicles to protect them 
from fire. Some of the HUMVEEs had .50 Cal.s 
on them and they started firing back. We 
waxed those guys. 

We got on the road and went towards 
Kuwait City. We were told to assemble outside 
of the city and wait. It was starting to get dark 
too, so the platoon sergeant’s gunner let loose 
a HEAT roundinto a lragi truck 500 meters away 
and it ignited everything in it. It was full of 
ammunition and after it exploded, it burned 
for about four hours. We used that as a marker 
for everyone coming towards Kuwait City. Just 
turn at the burning truck, and, off to the right 
there will be an assembly area. There was a 
serious traffic jam getting there because we 
had our tanks, a couple othercompany’stanks 
and so m amtracks and other vehicles 
travelling with us. Thenext morning, wesaw we 
were across the main highway in this big 


dump. That’s where we ended up. They sent 
in the Arab Coalition Forces to clear the city. 
Throughout the night, we heard shots being 
fired and machine guns going off. We thought 
there was some serious fighting going on. But, 
the next day we found out that they were just 
celebrating, firing guns in the air and having a 
good time. We sat there for four days after we 
knew eveything was over. 

After that, we re-grouped our battalion 
and cruised back down the highway to Saudi 


Arabia, We went back to Jubayl, cleaned and 
stowed the equipment back onto the MPS 
ships. Thirty days later, we caught a flight 
home. When we got there, even though it was 
early in the morning, there were people lining 
the roads to greet us waving and cheering. It 
was really pretty cool. We made it back to 
Camp Pendleton and went out and PARTIED! 


Destroyed Chinese produced Iraqi type 531 APC. (JL) 


Soviet produced Iraqi ZSU-23-4M. (JL) 


One of Sgt. Lee's kills, Iraqi T-55 family vehicle. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84, right side view showing wind sensor retracted and covered, and UHF/VHF antenna mount. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84, left side view. Note external storage box (with raised circle in center), wind sensor is deployed and uncovered. 
Also of interest is Free Kuwaiti BMP-2 in background. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84, front view showing deployed and uncovered wind sensor and unigue laser range finder, and frontal mud flaps. 
(JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84, close up view of 
laser range finder. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84 interior. Gunner's 
sight. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84 interior. Showing “Yug” produced laser actuator. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84 interior, driver's compartment center. (JL) 


Yugoslavian produced Free Kuwaiti M-84 interior, driver's compartment, gear shift. (JL) 


Soviet produced Free Kuwaiti BMP-2, front view. (JL) 
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Free Kuwaiti Chieftain. (JL) 
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1:35 Modern AFV Series 


3520 SS-1c 'SCUD B' 
Ki 


3513 BRDM.2 3514 BRDM-3 3515 SA-9 GASKIN 


These models from DML's fine line of 1/35 scale military vehicle kits can now be modeled as 
equipment of the Iraqi Army that gained such notoriety in the recent Gulf War. All the quality 
and level of detail you have come to expect is present throughout. 
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2002 Operation Granby: Desert Rats 
Armor & Transport in the Gulf War 
by Bob Morrison 
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2005 Gulf War: British Air Arms 
by lan Rentoul & Tom Wakeford 


1022 Operation Daguet: French Air 
Force in the Gulf War 
by Eric Micheletti 


2003 meer Desert Shield: Prelude 
to Desert Storm 
by Yves Debay and Michael Green 


OPERATION DESERT SABRE 


HE DESERT RAT'S LIBERATION OF KUWAIT 


by Bob Mombo 


2006 Operation Desert Sabre: The 
Desert Rat's Liberation of Kuwait 
by Bob Morrison 


BLITZKRIEG 


IN THE GULF 


4001 Blitzkrieg in the Gulf: Armor of the 
100-Hour War 
by Yves Debay 
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2004 U.S. Airpower in Desert Storm 
by Michael Green 
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U.S. MARINES IN THE GULF WAR 


by Tony Engelhart 8 Pat Foran 
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2007 Sword in the Sand: U.S. Marines in 
the Gulf War 

by Tony Engelhart & Pat Foran 


100-DAYS,100-HOURS 
"PHANTOM BRIGADE” IN THE GULF WAR 


1023100 Days, 100-Hours: ‘Phantom 
Brigade’ in the Gulf War 
by Edgar A. Stitt 


2007 


U.S. MARINES IN THE GULF WAR 


by Tony Engelhart 8 Pat Foran 


